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Price. { $2.50 


per year in advance. 
Siugle copies, 6 t 


Milne’s Standard Arithmetic 
By Ws. J. Micng, Ph.D., LL.D. 
cloth, 428 pages. (_/ust out.) $ .65 
The higher work of an entirely new two - book 

series of Arithmetics, embodying what is considered 

the best in modern methods of teaching the subject. 
Some of its features: It provides for a thorough train- 
ing of pupils to accuracy and rapidity, while at the same 
time aiming to develop their analytical powers and rea- 
soning faculties ; business processes introduced in such 

a way as to be of the greatest practical value ; new order 

and arrangement of subjects ; lucidity of explanations ; 

brevity and accuracy of definitions, principles, and rules. 


Milne’s High School Algebra $1.00 

“Pupils who have thoroughly studied it will certainly 
be well fitted to take up the work in Algebra here.”— 
E. P. Cusuinc, Smith College. 


Bailey’s Mental Arithmetic 

By M. A. Baitey, A.M. Cl., 12mo, 160 pp., $ .35 

It is believed that this new Arithmetic will fill a place 
not now occupied by any similar book. It restores old 
methods of mental arithmetic with such modifications 
and additions as are made necessary or desirable by the 
demands of educational progress. 

It is a drill book in which principles are concisely 
stated and amply illustrated. Prominent features are: 
Systematic and helpful arrangement ; prominence of 
the “combination ” method in addition; division of 
fractions mentally by the European method ; simple 
presentation of the metric system ; percentage taught 
without rule or formula ; introduction of the “ bank” 
method of computing interest. 


Books forwarded prepaid on receipt of price. 


these and many other new books sent free. 


Please mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


New Books 


Ellwood’s Table Book and Test Prob- 
lems in Mathematics. 
By J. K. Ettwoop, A.M. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 
“ A handy volume for teachers and for those math- 
ematically inclined. It will afford valuable supple- 
mentary work in every school and aid in the examina- 
tion of advanced classes.” — University Herald. 


White’s New Course in Art Instruc- 


tion. Books 1, 2, and 3, per doz. $1.00 
Books 4 to 9, inclusive, “ 1.80 


“It gives me pleasure to say that after some years’ 
experience in teaching drawing and a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the leading drawing series published, I can 
pronounce White’s New Course in Art Instruction the 
best I have ever seen. 

The Primary Course was very successfully worked 
out in the Pittsburgh schools last year and both the 
teachers and pupils were charmed with it. The re- 
mainder of the course will be used this year, and I am 
perfectly satisfied that in its plan, scope, methods, and 
in the logical division of the work it is very much the 
superior of any other course published. 

The Manual Training element running through the 
course I deem of great importance, as it cannot be 
found in any other book.” — Mrs, M. E. Van Waco. 
NEN, Zeacher of Drawing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Apgar’s Trees of the Northern U. S. 


By Prof. Austin C. ApGar, 12mo, cloth, $1.00 


‘*While fully abreast of science, it is written in a 
pleasing style, and the arrangement for profitable study 


Hoffman’s Sloyd System of Wood- 
Working 
By B. Horrmann, A.B.,  12mo, cloth, $1.00 


“A novel, useful, and interesting illustrated man- 
ual.” — Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


Cathcart’s Literary Reader—New. 
By G. R. Carucart, A.M. 12mo. cloth, $1.15 


“It is my ideal for advanced work in reading.”— 
J.C. Hartzver, Supt. of Instruction, Newark, O. 


Rickoff’s Supplementary First Reader 
By Resecca D. RickorF. 12mo, cloth. §$ .25 


“It is well illustrated and abounds in excellent sug- 
gestions.” —Boston Herald. 


Webster’s Primary Dictionary 


12mo, cloth ; over 20,000 words and mean. 
ings; 400 illustrations, 336 pages, $ .48 


Webster’s Common School Dictionary 


Containing over 25,000 words and mean- 
ings, 500 illustrations, 416 pages. $ .72 


Webster’s High School Dictionary 


Containing 37,000 words, illustrations, and 
an appendix giving a pronouncing vocabu- 
ulary of upwards of 8,000 Biblical, clas- 
sical, mythological, historical, and geograph- 
ical proper names. 530 pages. . . $$ .98 
Abridgements of the great “‘ Webster’s International 


is admirable.”—Chicago Daily Inter-Ocean. 


“ Educational Bulletin” describing 
Correspondence cordially invited. 


New 


Dictionary.” 


American Book Company 


York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Kellogg & Reed’s Word Building. 


Fifty lessons, combining Latin, Greek, and Anglo-Saxon roots, prefixes, and suf- 
fixes, into about fifty-five hundred words in English, with a Brief History of the 
English Language, by BRAINERD Keiocc, LL.D., and ALonzo REED, A.M. 

“Word-Building by Kellogg & Reed is a pleasantly original and helpful work in elementary 

English. The mechanical arrangements of the book, the models and suggestions for teacher and 

pupil alike, the incitement of the pupil to original analysis and building of words, are most com- 

It is a fitting beginning to one of the completest courses in the 

study of English hitherto published,”—W. M. BEARDSHEAR, Pres. State Agricultural Coll., lowa. 


Introduction price, 30 cents. 
(ZB The publishers will highly appreciate any correspondence regarding the intro- 


mendable features of the work. 


128 pages, 16mo, linen. 


duction of this book. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St, N. Y. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, 161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. 


She'dons’ and Franklin Algebra. 


Sheldons’ Word Studies & Modern Spelling Book. 


Send for Circulars and Catalogues. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


Two Great Series oF TEXT-Bo0Ks UNITED. 
THE SHELDON SERIES «> THE FRANKLIN SERIES. 


By this Consolidation, great savings can be effected, of which we propose to give the Public a share. 
Sheldons’ Modera School asd Franklin Readers. 
Sheldons’ and Franklin Arithmetics. 

Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. 


Patterson's Elements of Grammar 

Scudder's United States Histories. 

Shaw's New History of Eng. and Am. Literature. 
Avery's Complete Series on Natural Sciences. 
Hill's Rhetorics, Logic, and Psychology. 


$1.00, for which they will receive full value in a gross of a new pen specially made for the occasion called 


stamped the “ Poet’s Pen--holder.” Poems not to exceed 24 lines, lines not to average over 8 words. 


Ist, 1893. Awards by competent judges soon after. 
Send for circulars. 


4 of $50.0c ; 12 of $25.00; and 50 of $10.00; 


Write poem on separate sheet from letter. 


NE THOUSAND DOLLARS PAID IN PRIZES FOR POEMS 


On Esterbrook’s Pens,— 48 prizes,—2 of $100.00 each ; 


in all, $1000.00. Conditions: Contributors to remit 
the “ Poet’s Pen,’ also a combination rubber Holder, 
Send before Jan. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 


Drawing Papers 


Specially 4 
‘Patent Machine Hand Made,” “ Dotted Practice,” and “ Practice, No. 20. 
you will find the quality excellent, and the catalogue shows that the prices are right. Do not buy till 


you know what we can do for you. Our location and experience ought to be of service to you. 


Colored Papers 


"THERE is more magic in the word Kznde 


list of Games and Toys, the fruitage of thirty years. 


ALso, CLInTon HALL, ASTOR PLACE, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


For Teaching Color, both 
little pamplet “ The Bradley Color Scheme,’ 


papers, unless you feel obliged to buy the “engine colored,” 


sample book. Prices and full description of our color outfit in the catalogue. 
rgarten this fall. Everybody wants the material. We manufacture it. We also have a 


Mailed free. 


Write for it. 


for School Use. We make the “Parchment,” “Springfield White Sketching,” 


If you send for samples, 


“coated” and “engine colored,” are our specialty. Send for the 
’and ask us to throw ina sample book of the “ coated” 


in which case you will want that kind of a 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Sprinertetp, Mass. 


The National Summer School, 


Complete arrangements already made. 
The most convenient, the most comfortable, 
Send for particulars, Club Agency, and Terms, to 


Rooms secured for Teachers. 


ome scoured for | Professors 


AT CHIGAGO, ’93. 
School and Fair. 


aid Managers to Act as Guides at the Fair, 


CHARLES F. KING, Manager, Boston Highlands, Mass, 
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"XCELSIOR LANTERN, 


THE HEADLIGHT OF EDUCATION. 
With PATENT ARGAND LAMP, double 


concentric wick, or with oxy.-byd. gas jet. 
Our MULTIFOCAL PATENT LENS makes 
the picture any desired size. 


Rend for Catalogueto J, W. QUEEN & CO, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


The special brain and nerve food from the phosphoid prin- 
ciple of the ox-brain, and embryo of wheat. -The very best 
tonic for preventing as well as curing mental and nervou- 
exhaustion, and diseases of debility. Thousands of th: 
world’s brain-workers maintain their bodily and menta’ 
4 vigor by its use. It is a phosfAite,— not a /aborato’ 
phosphate. Pamphlet with full information sent free. 
Each package has our signature: 


Druggists, or by mail 


($1.00) from 56 W. 25th 
Also, Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. Price, 50 cents. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, and a 
CHEMICAL Your Orders gi 

APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical 
Anparalus, 


b 


Pre 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGOES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
wy MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 49 
Catalogue on application. 


R. &J. Beck’s New Continental Microscope 


The Cheapest Continental Microscope on the Market. 


We are now prepared to offer Beck’s Continental 
Microscopes at the following low prices : 


‘saapjoofqo youl 
GL] SB “ON 


pue ‘edoosor91 “GZ, “ON 
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All schools and colleges are entitled to import these 
Microscopes free of duty, and can thereby secure a vely 
large reduction from the above prices, Special Dut} 
Free prices quoted on application, 

SPECIAL OFFER ON PREPARED SPECIMENS: 
25 Entomological @bjects, assorted, in case, only £5.00 


26 Botanical 5.00 
25 Histological as “ “ “6.00 


WILLIAMS, BROWN, & EARLE, 
Sole American Agents for R. & J. Beck. 
38-89 8S. Tenth St, cor, Chestnut, PHILADELPHI\. 
Send 10 cents for Complete Catalogue of Accessories, also 


Photographic Supplies. Write for description of Beck’s 
New Bacteriological Star; price, 65.00," 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Archwology, History, 
Architecture and Art. 
Photographs,from Egypt 
and Greece, for 
and Schools, a specialty. 
Send 10 cents in stamps 


catalogue. 
A. M. EUMBARD, 


ANDREWS MANUF’G CO. 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHOOL APPARATUS. 


76 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


MAPS, GLOBES, OHARTS, BLACKBOARDS ces. 
be Send for Catalogues and Prices 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


G' LLOITS 903, 404, 604 351, 
STEEL PENS. ‘ae 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencil. 
Manufactured by 


GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Yass. 


Send for Cirewlar. We will send ma 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


For Sale by 
G.S. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
W. A OLMSTED, 132 Wabash Ay. Chicago 
J. B. Lipprncotrr COMPANY, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich 


THE ACME 
is the cheapest 
and best Slate 
Cover made. 

When the slate 
is broken the 
cover can be 
transferred tv 
new slate. 

Sample matled 


UNQUALIFIED | 

SUCCESS, 
USEFUL TO ALL 
\ TEACHERS, 


is a multiple copy: 


ing apparatus pro- for10c. sexrd 
vided; simple, effici and discounte. 


J.L. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, cin: orporated,) 


Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 


J. Cotnen, Jr., Sec'y, 
DETROIT, MICH. ‘ 
518 Block, 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’Ss EXPRESS DUPLICATOR 
(See advt. in another column.) They may be seen 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 
pplication 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
nae ~ 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


N. E, Bureau of Education, 
oqunding, and highly satis. 
actor 6 
y 8 for Schools, Churches, &. The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
: Chimes, Schools. ete Fully warranted. 
be: Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
Be BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
eS THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, © 


ent and inexpensive. 
THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR is that instrument, re- 
produces a large number of exact copies from any and 
every writing, drawing, music, etc.; much different, 
quicker, and better than other processes. Sample 
outfits 6x9 $3.75; 9x13 g6.00 net. complete. Free 
specimen and information of C, BENSINGER & CO., 
516 Dey St., New York City. Factory 5 Dey St. 


For Columbian Day. 


EXERCISES ON 
THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


By WARREN WINTHROP. 


Paper. Price, 20 cts. 


= \ > MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826. 


Description and nricesa on arplication 


BLACKBOARDS GLOBES 
CRAYONS Y MAPS 
ERASERS CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFT 
H AVENUE 307-309 WABASH AVE. 


NEW YORK SIDNEY OHIO 
CHICAGO 


New Bedford, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN SCHERMERHORN A.00 
SCHOOL 
suppues) 


Willcure You, is a true statement of the 
action of AYER’S Sarsaparilla, when 
taken for diseases originating in impure 
blood; but, while this assertion is true of 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla, as thousands can 
attest, it cannot be truthfully applied to 
other preparations, Which unprincipled 
dealers will recommend, and try to im- 
pose upon you, as ‘just as good as 
Ayer’s.”” Take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and 
Ayer’s only, if you need a blood-purifier 
and would be benefited permanently. 
This medicine, for nearly fifty years, 
has enjoyed a reputation, and made a 
record for cures, that has never been 
equaled by other preparations. AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla eradicates the taint of he- 
reditary scrofula and other blood dis- 
eases from the system, and it has, deser- 
vedly, the confidence of the people. 


Sarsaparilla 


“T cannot forbear to express my joy at 
the relief I have obtained from the use 
of AYER’S Sarsaparilla. I was afilicted 
with kidney troubles for about six 
months, suffering greatly with pains in 
the small of my back. In addition to 
this, my body was covered with pimply 
eruptions. The remedies prescribed 
failed to help me. I then began to take 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and, in a short 
time, the pains ceased and the pimples 
disappeared. I advise every young man 
or woman, in case of sickness result- 
ing from impure blood, no matter how 
long standing the case may be, to take 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla.’’—H. L. Jarmann, 
33 William st., New York City. 


Will Cure You 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co , Tewell, Mase 


? HAVE YOU SEEN ? 


THE 


HAMMOND 
MANIFOLDING 
ATTACHMENT? 


Manifolding is Made Easy. 


No argument 
now left 

for competitors 
to attack the 
Hammond.!!! 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTION. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


447 and 449 East 52d St., 
[2] NEW YORK. 


NEW ENGLAND CO NSERVATORY 
pr. Eben Toure. OF MUSIC, “Director. 


The leading Conservatory of Music in America, the are 
est and most extensively equipped in the world, eater oe 
in Boston, great Art centre of the country, Instruct’) 
is given by 70 of the ablest American and Bare ne 
artists in all departments of Music, Elocution, )@ 
guages,and the Fine Arts. des for 
The Conservatory Home for lady pupils provides 
them the very best living accommodations and sarrontle 
them with every comfort and safeguard. Prices aot ndar 
ifany, higher than those of inferior schools. Cale 
ew England Conservatory 
Franklin Square, Boston, 


"90 HONGS for cont atamy. Bose 
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[Written for the JOURNAL.] 
AUTUMN’S PROMISE. 


BY OLIVE E, DANA, 


The wild-flowers cease their straying 
By every moas-grown wall, 

And, where the winds are playing, 
The oak-leaves fade and fall, 

The little herbs grow musty 
With over-much of rain, 

The clinging vines are rusty 
Where dews too long have lain. 


Bat, when the light winds wander, 
And when the frosts are keen, 
In woods and pastures yonder, 
A wondrous thing is seen ; 
And when the raindrops patter 
And winds blow hard, I know 
Full many a seed they ecatter, 
The hands that early sow. 


From flower and herb receiving 
The seed they only reap, 

And with the kind earth leaving 
The germs she well will keep, 

The little herbs withhold not 
Their treasures, as they pass, 

Their furrowed field is told not, 
Down in the springing grass. 


In ruddy fruit or golden, 

In ears of corn and wheat, 
This added wealth is holden,— 
A promise sure and sweet. 
In every cheerful burden 
The reapers bear along 

I see a nobler guerdon 
Unsung in harvest cong. 


So Autansa’s promise seemeth 
A richer, gladder thing 
Than that of which one dreameth 
Among the blooms of spring. 
A song of all the pleasures 
Of ail the unborn years, 
A rune of all their treasures 
She crooneth in our ears. 


THE FIRST WORLD’S FAIR. 


BY ANETTA M. OSBORNE. 


‘* But now the world is busy; it has grown 
A Fair-going world.”’ 

So wrote Mrs. Browning at the time when the Crystal 
Palace was flashing out its invitation to the first World’s 
Fair. From “Casa Guidi Windows,” watching for some 
helper to appear for ‘poor Italia,” she laments that the 
nations are too busy with their separate concerns to reach 
a friendly hand. Yet may we not believe that the broth- 
erhood of which she dreamed is the nearer for the recur- 
rence of these international expositions, so happily intro- 
duced in 1851? 

It was a common thing in France and Germany to en- 
courage native talent by means of exhibitions, but England 
was the first to entertain the idea of collecting under one 
great roof an exhibit which should illustrate the industries 
and productions of ali lands. The plan originated with the 
Prince Consort, and had as its aim the promotion of 
friendliness among the nations. As president of the Soci- 
ety of Arts, he laid his propositions before its members. 
* Now is the time,” said he, “for an exhibition not merely 
national in its scope and benefits, but comprehensive of 
the whole world.” 

In the month of June, 1849, several members of the 
Society of Arts met at Buckingham Palace to make sug- 
gestions for carrying out the great scheme. The Prince- 
President proposed that exhibits should be classed under 


cant ground in Hyde Park was suggested as an available 


Queen Victoria with a gift of one thousand pounds. 
towns. 
among the commissioners appointed by the Queen. 


municipal authorities of the United Kingdom, and it was 


most original conception. Grave objections had been 


servatory for the Victoria Regia, or royal water lily, and 


building for the Exhibition. 
lily, with their peculiar construction and the weight they 
were capable of sustaining, proved suggestive. The under 
side of the enormous leaf shows a fine example of natural 
engineering and gave Mr. Paxton the self-supporting 
principle which he applied successfully to the roof of the 
Crystal Palace. The building was constructed of glass in 
a framework of iron and wood, the iron columns being 
hollow and serving as water-pipes for the draining of the 
roof. A semi-circular roof was decided upon in order to 
enclose several lofty elms. The completed work was re- 
garded more as a triumph of engineering skill than as a 
work of architecture, yet the result was beautiful, and 
viewed from without the graceful edifice was fairy-like in 
appearance. By moonlight the effect was indeed that of 
sparkling crystal. 


in March was hailed as an event of historical importance, 


hundred contributors. 
hibition took place May 1, in the presence of twenty-five 


and organ gave the national anthem. Prince Albert read 
the report of the commissioners, to which the Queen re- 
plied ; the Archbishop of Canterbury offered prayer and 
the choir sang the Hallelujah Chorus. A procession was 
then formed and made a circuit of the nave, when return- 
ing to the platform, the Queen declared the Exhibition 
opened. There was a flourish of trumpets, and outside, 


fired. 


politan churches might stand erect under its roof of glass. 


hibits from foreign countries occupying the eastern divis- 
ion, while the western was taken up with the productions 


were filled with a variety of the lighter manufactures, 


and inlaid work. 
made a beautiful display and exquisite colorings were 
shown in shawls. From India came also a superb collec- 
tion of jewels; there were girdles set with emeralds and 
diamonds, armlets of rubies, necklaces of Oriental pearls 


of great value. 


here that Prince Albert made his memorable address in| Russia. 
response to the toast, “‘ Success to the Exhibition of 1851.”’| feet in height; tables and chairs of the same precious 
The Crystal Palace, built for the Exhibition, was a| material, bronze-gilt candelabra, vases of real jasper. 


The transept divided its space into two sections, the ex-/terest in it. rom 
Afterwards in the upper grammar class and possibly in 
the lowest high school class the teacher is to review with 


of Great Britain, India, and the colonies. The galleries| them the essentials. 


such as lace, embroidery, and jewelry. Among articles | sentials as we look backward. 
from India were elaborate pieces of furniture in carved | dates, personalities, localities, and events. 
The unrivaled muslins of the East] sume to dictate what are essential but merely elect those 
that the logic of events seems to have 80 designated. It 
is inevitable that these be misjudged by many who will not 
reserve their criticism until under the name of special 
history it is seen how these essentials are merely used as 
pivotal points around which the child is to group the 


four heads : Raw materials, machinery and mechanical | robes, and harnesses, musical instruments, a bark canoe, 
Inventions, manufactures, sculpture and plastic art. Va-|and a church bell, made from the copper of Lake Huron. 


In the foreign division, France had a large space filled 


site for the great building. At a second meeting, held at| with the art manufactures in which the French excel. 
Osborne House a fortnight later, a general plan of opera-|Gobelin tapestry, Lyons silk, Sevres china, and artificial 
tions was submitted. A subscription list was headed by | flowers that rivaled nature. 


In the Spanish exhibit was altar furniture of gold and 


Public meetings were held throughout the kingdom and| precious stones. Italy showed the most exquisite mosa- 
local committees were formed in the large cities and|ics. Belgium displayed specimens of almost everything 
The Bishop of Oxford gave an eloquent address | that illustrates the skill of the artisan,—the laces of Brus- 
upon “The Dignity of Labor,” greatly aiding the cause.|sels and Mechlin, most attractive of all. The Austrian 
Sir Robert Peel and Hon. William E. Gladstone were| display included a suite of rooms floored with parqueterie 
and furnished with carved farniture. 
On the 21st of March, 1850, the Lord Mayor of|came stained glass, ivory carvings, woven fabrics, curious 
London gave a banquet at the Mansion House to the|toys, and colored patterns for work in Berlin wool. 


From Germany 


Several articles of great value were contributed by 
There were folding doors of malachite, thirteen 


An ebony cabinet was ornamented with imitations of 


made to the erection of a huge brick structure in the| fruit in precious stones, and so finely was the idea carried 
Park. Mr. Joseph Paxton, a celebrated horticulturist, | out that the fruit appeared as real as if meant to be eaten. 
had just completed from an original design a large con-| There was a bunch of grapes in amethysta, a spray of 


mountain ash in coral, currants in white carnelian, the 


was led to consider the application of his ideas to a vast|seeds showing perfectly true to nature, cherries in red 
The leaves of the mammoth | carnelian, pears and plums in agate and onyx. 


Specimens of Chinese ingenuity were shown, and there 
were departments giving truthful glimpses of native 
bazaars, as those of Tunis, where a native sat in the midst 
of a motley assortment of slippers and saddle-bags of red, 
green, and yellow morocco. 

The exhibition from the United States occupied the east 
end of the building and consisted largely of machinery. 

Over the various exhibits were the flags and banners of 
the countries represented. On the English side, the 
municipal banners and arms of contributing cities, bor- 
oughs, and towns were suspended over their compart- 
ments. There were shown in operation paper mills, 
coining presses, printing, envelope making, weaving, brick- 
making, and biscuit-making; models of boats, bridges, 
and lighthouses; gutta-percha manufactures, and orna- 


The first day of May had been set for the opening.|mental iron work ; brass work from Birmingham and 
The arrival of the United States frigate “ St. Lawrence ”’ | steel from Sheffield. 


The great exhibition remained open until the middle of 


pointing to the commercial destinies of two great nations.|October, and was visited by an aggregate of over six 
The cargo of the “St. Lawrence” represented about five| million people. Mr. Paxton, the designer of the Crystal 


Palace, was rewarded with five thousand pounds from the 


The ceremonies connected with the opening of the Ex-|surplus fand and was knighted. 


The new Crystal Palace, erected later, improved upon 


thousand people. The royal procession entered as choir] the original and delights the visitor of to-day. 


TEACHING HISTORY.—(1V.) 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


ESSENTIALS IN U. S. HISTORY. 


The aim in initial history is to awaken an interest in 


upon the north bank of the Serpentine, a royal salute was|the subject by giving the class, in a fascinating way, the 
salient points in regard to the pivotal events, localities, 


It was said of the Crystal Palace that a dozen metro-| and personalities in history. Nothing is to be remem- 


bered by the child that does not stick because of the in- 
Remembering is merely an incidental. 


Following the thought already advanced, we select the es- 
These are divided into 
I do not as- 


Canada sent natural woods in large variety, cereals, | things that to him become essential. 
flax, hemp, hops, and other vegetable products, sleighs, 


These essentials will be grouped in paragraphs, the 
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first only being absolutely essential. The following may 
be omitted wholly or selected from according ta, the 
teacher’s judgment. 

Essential years.—1861-5, 1812, 1787-9, 1775-6, 
1620, 1607, 1492. 

Essential days.—Jualy 4, Feb. 22, May 30, Dec. 21, 
Oct 21. It will be easy to insist upon a few others, but 
these are the ones, not to know which argues one inex- 
cusably ignorant. The last day would not have been in- 
cluded two years ago but this Columbian era will so mag- 
nify it that it is now the foremost of the five. 

Essential personalities.—U. 5. Grant, Abraham Lin- 
coln, George Washington, Christopher Columbus. 

Sherman, Sheridan, Jefferson Davis, Robert E Lee, 
Stonewall Jackson. 

Wm. H. Seward, Horace Greeley, Wendell Phillips, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Charles Sumner, and Henry 
Wilson. 

Henry W. Longfellow, John G. Whittier, James Rus- 
sell Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and Washington 
Irving. 

Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, and John C. Calhoun. 

General Winfield Scott, General Zachary Taylor, and 
Paul Jones. . 

Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, John Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, Lafayette, Israel Putnam, Benedict 
Arnold, General Burgoyne, Ethan Allen, Paul Kevere, 
“Sam Adams,’ John Hancock, Patrick Henry, Roger 
Williams (1683), King Philip (Aug. 12, 1676), Massa- 
soit (1661), Miles Standish (Oct. 3, 1656). 

Daniel Boone, William Penn, Governor Van Twiller, 
John Winthrop, Sir Walter Raleigh,. 

Thomas A. Edison,S F. B. Morse, Elias Howe, Eric- 
son, Fulton, Eli Whitney. ‘These names may be mate- 
rially reduced but it has seemed best to give a fairly com- 
plete list, leaving it for the teacher to eliminate those that 
from his standpoint are not essential. These may be in- 
creased, but there is danger of undue extension. They 
have been grouped in paragraphs so that it is easy to 
omit whole paragraphs or to eliminate from any para- 
graph. 

Essential localities. —Appomatox, Atlanta to the sea, 
Shenandoah, Cold Harbor, Wilderness, Vicksburg, 
Gettysburg, Bull Run, Fort Sumter, Harpers Ferry. 

Yorktown, Valley Forge, Bennington, Banker Hill, 
Concord and Lexington, Philadelphia, New York, Ply- 
mouth, Jamestown, St. Augustine. 

Essential Events.—These will be grouped so that the 
first paragraph alone is absolutely essential. The Civil 
War, winning of the West, War of 1812, adoption of the 
Constitution, surrender of Cornwallis, Winter at Valley 
Forge, Declaration of Independence, Concord fight, Stamp 
Act, French and Indian conflicts, settlement of Penn., 
of the Datch, of Plymouth, of Jamestown, of St. Augus- 
tine, and the diseovery of America. 

Since 1865: Industrial prosperity, growth of railways, 
universal development, agricultural progress, electrical 
advance, resumption, reconstruction. 


None of the dates hereafter inserted are to be mem- 
orized. In the civil war: Disbanding the army (June 
2, 65), assassination of Lincoln (April 14, 65), Lee’s 
surrender (April 19, ’65), capture of Richmond (April 
3, ’65), Sherman’s march to the sea (November 16— 
Dec. 26, 64), Sheridan in the Shenandoah (Oct. 19, 
’64), Battle of Cold Harbor (Jane 3, 64), Battle of the 
Wilderness (May 5-6, '64), Beecher in England, (Oct. 
Vicksburg (July 4,’63), Gettysburg (July 1-3, ’63), 
Emancipation Proclamation (Jan. 1, 63), Merrimac 
and Monitor (Mar. 9, ’62), Bull Ran (July 31, ’61), 
Butler's “Contraband of War” order (May 24, ’61), 
Fort Sumter fired npon (April 12, 61), Confederacy or- 
ganized (Feb. 4, ’61), Lincoln elected (Nov. 6, ’60), 
John Brown’s Raid (Oct. 16, ’59). 

Dred Scott decision (March 6, ’57), Kansas Crusade 
(1851), California “gold fever” (1848-9), telegraph 
operated (May 23, '44), Webster-Hayne debate (Jan. 
26, ’30), Missouri Compromise (1820), War of 1812, 
Burr-Hamilton duel (July 11, 1804), Louisiana Parchase 
(April 30, 1803). 

The first session of a Congress of the U. S. and Wash- 
ington elected President and the Constitution went into 
effect (April 6, 1789), adoption of the Constitution (Sept. 
1787.) 

Washington’s farewell adress, (Dec. 4, 1783), treaty of 


e signed (Sept. 3, 1783), surrender of Cornwallis 
(Oct of Arnold (Sept. 23, 1780), 
Paul Jones’ Victory (Sept. 23, 1779), Valley Forge en- 
campment (Dec. 11, 1777), Burgoyne’s surrender (Oct. 
17, 1777), Battle of Bennington, (Aug. 16,1777), La: 
fayette (July 31, 1777), Declaration of Independence 
(July 4, 1776), Washington took command of the army 
(July 3, 1775), Battle of Bunker Hill (June 17, 1775), 
Concord and Lexington, (April 19, 1875). 

Boston Tea Party (Dac. 16, 1773,) Boston Massacre 
(March 5, 1770), Stamp Act (Nov. 1. 1765), Patrick 
Henry’s great speech (May 29, 1765), William Penn 
arrived (Oct. 27, 1682), King Philip’s War (1675), set- 
tlement at Salem, Boston, ete. (1628), landing of the 
Pilgrims (Dec. 21, 1620). 

Settlement at Jamestown (May 13, 1607). 


THE RAIN. 


BY ADELAIDE V FINCH, MINNEAPOLIS. 


Lulled to restful slumber by the patter of the rain-drops 
upon the garret roofs, secure from the elements, safe in 
his humble cot, the farmer boy sleeps the sleep of the 
innocent. 

Worn out by hours of tossing restlessness, the tired, 
over-taxed, nervous business man listens to the same pat, 
pat, patter upon the window-pane. Memories of the old 
garret, the narrow cot, the summer nights cooled by the 
descending showers, the sweet, refreshing sleep of youth, 
now come back to him, and he soon is lost in all uncon- 
sciousness. Blessed art thou, O rain ! 

Day after day the violets hang their tiny heads and 
fainter grow. Having done his work, the scorching sun 
now hides behind the clouds. Soon drop by drop the rain 
comes down. Eagerly a thousand tiny mouths drink to 
their fullness, and proudly the dainty heads are raised. 
Oh, true life-giving rain, come soon again ! 


COLUMBUS’S ACCOUNT OF THE DISCOV- 
ERY OF THE NEW WORLD. 


LTranslated by JAcquEs W. Repway, Editor Goldthwaite’s 
Geographical Magazine. | 

It is a great misfortune that the original of the log book kept by 
Columbus on his first voyage of discovery has been lost. For all we 
know of this voyage we are indebted to that grand old soldier-priest 
Las Casas, the intimate friend of Columbus. Las Casas had the log- 
book in his possession and copied parts of it. That part of it up to the 
time of the sighting of land has been abridged by Las Casas and is in 
his own words. From the time of the discovery of land, however, the 
ipissima verba cf the Admiral are mainly used, with here and there 
interpolations and transcriptions by Las Casas. In the following the 
abridgment of Las Casas is written in the third person; the very 
words of Columbus in the first. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 10. 


He eailed west-southwest at a speed of ten miles per hour, some- 
times twelve, and at other times seven, making between day and 
night fifty-nine leagues, accounting to the crew forty-four, and no 
more.! Here the crew would stand it no longer; they rebelled be- 
cause of the long voyage, but the Admiral encouraged them greatly 
with good hopes of the profits they might have. And he added that 
it was useless to complain, because he had [a purpose to] the Indies, 
and he had [a purpose to] prosecute the undertaking with God’s help. 


THURSDAY, OcronerR 11. 


He sailed west-southwest, riding a much heavier sea than he had 
on the whole voyage. They saw gulls’, and there floated by the 
vessel @ green rush. From the caravel Pinta one saw a reed and a 
stick, and another took aboard a small stick apparently wrought 
with an iron instrament, together with a stalk of care and some 
other grasa that grows on land, and alsoasmall board. The [men] 
of the caravel Nifia also saw other signs of land and a little branch 
loaded with dog-roses. At the sight of these signs they breathed 
more easily and became cheerful. Up to the sunset of that day 
they ran twenty-seven leagues.® After sunset he laid his course for 
the first [time] west; they made about twelve milee an hour, and 
[by] two hours after midnight they had run about ninety miles, 
which amounted to twenty-two and a half leagues. And because 
the caravel Pinta was more speedy, and was in advance of the Ad. 
miral, she sighted land and hoisted the signals the Admiral had 
commanded. The land was first sighted by a sailor, who called 
himeelf Roger of Triana‘, though the Admiral at ten o’clock at 


(1) This paragraph refers to the secret | 
fearing that his men would mutiny if the 
they had sailed. According to the traditions of the sailors of that da 
any one carried more than a few leagues out of sight of land wouls 
never return. It is certain that Martin Alonz> Pinzon. The master;of 
the Pinta, must have known the true distance sailed. He was an ex. 
pert _— and quite as efficient a navigator as Columbus. 

(2) They are called parde/as in th : 
thoy were tho ordinary ee © log; it is not quite certain that 


(3) The league of Columbus {s 20 000 English feet. 


quez Bermejo of Triana, a suburb of 
however, for the reason 
nowadays, are of the opinion 


Rodri 
. 6 reward was given to 
that-he “saw a light.” Expert 
that Volumbus saw nothing, 


night, standing on the castle of the poop, saw a light, so dim that 
he could not quite declare it was land; moreover he called the 
attention of Pero Gutierrez, a royal wine-purveyor, thereto, and 
said that it seemed to be a light, biddiog him look; he did so, and 
likewise saw it; he did the same with Rodrigo Sanchez of Segovia 
whom the King and Queen had sent as agent and overseer, but he 
not having a good position for seeing, could not confirm the truth of it, 
After the Admiral eaid this it was seen once or twice, and it was 
like a wax taper that was being raised and lowered, which to few 
might seem an indication of land. The Admiral, however, was 
certain of the nearness of land. Because of that, when all hands 
recited the Salve, which they were accustomed to repeat in song in 
their own way, all the sailors as well as all present, the Admiral 
asked and warned them to keep a careful watch ahead of the for- 
ward castle, and to look sharp for land; and to whom should first 
sight land he said be would give a doublet of silk, beside the other 
rewards that the sovereigns had promised, which were an annu- 
ity of ten thousand maravedis to him who should first sight it. 
Two hours after midnight land appeared about two leagues off. 
They took in all sail except a square storm gail, which is [like] a 
mainsail without bonnets®, and stood off and on until Friday, when 
they made toward a small island of the Lucayos,’ which, in the 
language of the Indians, is called Guanahani.’ They soon saw 
naked people, and the Admiral went ashore in the armed boat, also 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon and Vicente [ Y] anez’, his brother, who was 
captain of the Nifis. Forthwith the Admiral [unfurled] the royal 
standard, and the captains the banners of the Green Cross, which 
the Admiral carried on all the ships for a [distinguishing | sign, 
having an F and a Y, each letter bearing a crown, one at one arm 
of the +, the other at the other arm. As soon as they landed they 
saw trees of very green foliage, much water, and fruits of various 
kinds. The Admiral assembled the two captains and those who 
had come ashore, together with Rodrigo Descovedo, the secretary, 
and Rodrigo Sanchez of Segovia, and bade them bear witness in the 
presence of all, that he claimed, and in fact seized, the said island 
for the King and Queen, his royal masters, making the formal dec- 
larations required and more fally taken down in writing. In the 
mean time many of the natives had gathered about. That which 
follows is formally given in the very words of the Admirsl in his 
journal of the first voyage and discovery of the Indies : 

** Tn order,’’ he says, ‘‘ to win their friendship and affection, and 
because I knew that the conversion of pecple to our Holy Faith 
could be more easily effzcted by love rather than by force, I gave 
some of them each a red cap avd a string of glass beads, which 
were placed around their necks, and aleo other trinkets of iittle 
value, all of which delighted them, and by this means we got a 
firm hold on their good will. They afterwards came to the boats 
of the vessels swimming, bringing us parrots, cotton thread in balls, 
spears, and many cther things; these they traded for what we 
pleased to give them, such as glass beads and cascabels. In fact, 
they took everything and gave whatever they had with good will. 
It seemed to me, however, that they were a very poor people. All 
go about as naked as when they were born, even the women, 
although I saw but one young girl, all the rest being young men, 
none of whom I saw being more than thirty years old; their forms 
are very shapely, their bodies are lithe, and their features comely ; 
their hair is coarse like that of a horse’s tail, and cut sbort; the 
hair is worn [in front] over the eyebrows, eave a little at the back, 
which they wear long and never cut, although some paint them- 
selves black ; they are of the color of the Canary Islanders, neither 
black nor white, and some paint themselves white, and some red, 
and some with whatsoever they come upon; and some paint their 
faces, and some their noses only. They carry no arms and do not 
know what they are, for when I showed them our swords they took 
hold of them by the blades and cut themeelves through ignorance. 
They have no iron; their spears are a single stick without iron, 
some being armed each with the tooth of a fish, others with other 
things. They are all, to an individual, of good stature, well-behaved, 
and finely formed. I saw some who had marks of cuts on their 
bodies, and to my signs asking what they meant, and to the signs 
by which I asked what they meant they answered in a like manner 
that the people of the other islands made battle against them, and 
they therefore defended themselves; and I believed, and still think, 
that these came from the mainland in order to take them as cap- 
tives. They surely would be good servants, and with quick intelli- 
gence, because they readily learn to repeat what I pronounce to 
them; moreover, I believe they would willingly become Christians, 
for they seem to have no creed. If it please our Lord I will take six 
of them to your Highnesses at the time of my departure, that they 
may learn to speak. I have seen no animals of any manner except 
parrots. 

SATURDAY, OcToBER 13. 

With the beginning of day many of these men came down to the 
beach ; all are youths [mancebos] with fine features, and all are of 
good stature and very handsome; the hair is not kinky [or woolly], 
but loose and coarse, like the tail of a horse; all have heads and 
foreheads much broader than I have yet seen in any other race, avd 
the eyes [are] beautiful and not small; none of them are black, 
but of the color of the [ people of the] Canaries, as one might hope, 
for it is [situated] eastward !° in the same line with the island of 
Hierro [or Ferro] in the Canaries. To a man they have very 

(5) That is the ‘ house” or cabin at the bow of the ship. 

8) Most of the sails were triangular in shape and were called 
ps. Ml ees, the yard being very long and crossing the mast 
the fiyin ‘ib = —— sail answered a purpose similar to 
east. the ern vessels, although it was set upon the 


“bonnet” consisted of a small (piece of canvas attached 
by means of lashes and eyes to the lower part of the square sail. 


(7) The expression “‘a ” ntly an 
terpolation island of the Lucayos” is evidently 


(8) The Admiral gave it the name San Salvador. 
(9) That is Vincente Yafiez Pinzon. 
(10) If this be true it cannot be Watling Island, as the latter lies 


north and south in the di lies 
rection of its length. The description app 
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straight limbs, no bellies, and have very fine forms. They came 

out to the ship in boats made out of [the bark of] trees, [each] in 

a single piece, and wonderfully built considering the locality; in 

some of them forty or forty-five men came; others were smaller, 

and in some there came only one man. They rowed with a paddle 

like that of a baker, and [they] make remarkable speed; and if it 

upsets, all swim, right it again, and dip out the water with the cal- 

abashes they carry. They brought [us] balls of cotton thread, par- 

rote, spears [azegayos|, and other trinkets that it would be tiresome 

to describe, and all these they gave away for anything that was 
offered them. And I looked with attention and tried to find out if 
there was any gold, for I saw that some carried a small piece of it, 
which they carried hanging from a small hole through the nose, 
and through signs I was able to learn that by going to the south- 
ward or going around the island toward the south, there was a king 
who had large vases of gold and who had much gold. I tried to 
persuade them to go there [with me], and I afterward found that 
they had no intention to go. I determined to remain until to-mor- 
row evening and thien depart for the southwest, for many of them 
said there was land to the south, the southwest, and to the north- 
west, and that those to the northwest had often come to fight with 
them, and therefore to go toward the southwest to obtain gold and 
precious stones. This island is very large [and] very level, and has 
very green trees, and much water, and has a large Jagoon !! [laguna] 
in the middle, without a mountain range, and is [covered with] 
green, most pleasing to the sight : the people are remarkably gentle, 
and from a desire to get some of our things, and thinking that 
nothing will be given them unless they give something [in ex- 
change], ... . but all they have they give for anything that is 
offered them; they bonght even pieces of crockery and bits of 
broken glass, and I saw sixteen balls of cotton exchanged for three 
small copper coins [ceotis] . . . . and in them there must have been 
more than an arroba of cotion thread. This I forbade, and per- 
mitted no one to take anything unless I ordered it taken for your 
Royal Highnesses should there bean abundance found. It grows here 
in this island, but because of the short time I could not be certain ; 
and go, too, the gold they carry hanging under their noses is ob- 
tained here; but in order to lose no time I shall now try to find the 
island of Cipango.!? 


SWEDISH GYMNASTICS.—(VL) 


BY W. A. ROBINSON, DUDLEY SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


In a recent paper upon the tendency of school furniture 
as usually provided to produce curvatures of the spine, a 
specialist is disposed to congratulate the people of Boston 
for having provided in the Swedish gymnastics such an 
efficient corrective. He says in substance that if we are 
to take Germany and Sweden as guides in forming an 
opinion, the results to be looked for in Boston are: The 
health of the children will increase ; faulty positions will 
be less often assumed ; a better carriage will be seen ; 
and lateral curvatures, due to improper attitudes in sitting 
or standing, will be less commonly found. We can cer- 
tainly see in the schools where Swedish gymnastics has 
been taught most thoroughly and understandingly here in 
Boston the less frequent assumption of faulty positions in 
school and out, and a better carriage. 

As a specialist in the study of the spine, this physician 
considers that head and trunk movements are of the great- 
est value to the growing children. His claim is that these 
central, fundamental, bodily movements, taught at the 
proper age, will enable the child to control the position 
of the spine by the great extensor muscles; and these 
are what, when well developed, afford an exact and grace- 
ful carriage of the head and limbs, a straight back, broad 
shoulders, and the power to execute with ease, precision, 
and economy of force the simpler exercises of gymnastics. 
As similar expert testimony has been given in favor of 
the Swedish chest movements, and those that keep down 
the pressure of blood in the heart and elsewhere so there 
may never be any danger, we may conclude the system 
as a whole meets the reasonable demands of physical 
education. 

Almost a complete medical course is necessary as a 
preparation for teaching gymnastics in Sweden. Many 
who practice massage professionally have only this gym- 
nastic degree. There is no doubt of the value of syste- 
matic exercise in general to preserve the health, nor of 
certain particular exercises to strengthen weak parts of 
the body. Others will help to reduce deformities and 
correct a faulty carriage of the body. As teachers we 
ought to know so much of this science as will cause us to 
watch our pupils carefully to prevent their assuming posi- 
tions that will cause deformities, or check a free circula- 


y have been 


Observation shows that very many people have one 


shoulder higher than the other. Writing and other exer- 
cises at the school desk may produce it, and many kinds 


of manual labor. Shovelers rarely have even shoulders. 
To reduce this deformity, or prevent it, Swedish gymnas- 
tics uses vigorously the single arm stretching upward, or 
one arm upward and the other downward. Of course the 
arm of the shoulder that is lower goes up. To correct the 
tendency to round shoulders we take exercises that push 
the shoulders back, that flatten the shoulder-blades, and 
that render the muscles of the back and shoulders pliable 
and extensible. These are single and alternate arm 
stretching, arm flinging, and backward bending. If the 
cause seems to be lack of muscular power to hold the 
head and shoulders in position, valuable exercises will be 
stretching the arms sideways and then having a compan- 
ion pull the arms to the front against the efforts of the 
back muscles expended more or less vigorously. For a 
drooping head the same kind of forced movement may be 
applied to the head after it has been moved back. A flat 
chest may be corrected by the heaving movements and 
respiratory exercises. Our duty will have been done well 
when we have secured good positions at the school desks 
and strengthened the great muscles of the back, sides, 
and abdomen. 

We may tire out our power of seeing clearly by looking 
intently upon one object for too long a time, or by trying 
to get a clear picture of too many things in a short time. 
In the same way the brain becomes tired. Eye and brain 
are refreshed and renéwed by regular intervals of sleep. 
Only in extreme cases of exhaustion of energy is complete 
rest needed during the usual waking hours. Few claim 
to-day that the mental labor of the schoolroom need be 
very exhausting. If so, it is more apt to be the exhaustion 
produced by changing rapidly from one exercise or study 
to another, and trying to find mental food in the constant 
stream of the teacher’s “ explaining.” 

In school gymnastics, then, there is not so much need 
of entire cessation of nervous energy and exercise of the 
will, as a change in the direction, in order to give a rest 
after study and recitation. The exciting causes of exces- 
sive nervousness and irritability are rather likely to be 
found in the excitements of home life. When the mind 
flits as lightly from object to object as a bee from flower 
to flower, but, unlike the bee, has nothing to show for its 
exertion, there is not so much a need of mental rest as 
mental control. All mental and physical school work 
should lead to this end. The reason why we insist that 
every gymnastic movement must follow an order, and be 
the execution of that order, is that the body may come 
under the control of the mind and will. Many of us did 
not know what an unruly servant we had in the body until 
we tried to make it move instantly in obedience to an 
order. I give to a class of young people an order for a 
simple movement of the head, hands, arms, or trunk, and 
show how it is to be done, and hardly one does it as he 
sees it has been done, the failure generally being the re- 
sult of inability to control the muscles by any willing of 


the mind. 
Another gain is in the healthfulness of exercise in a 


nerves there. The limbs of a paralytic, though rubbed 
and moved by the nurse, shrink in size and strength and 


general vitality, while in health they are the reverse. It 


is for this reason also that we give very few exercises to 


be repeated. After the first few times in any repetition a oft 
the mind becomes almost passive, and the movement is|principle of narcotics is a8 bad for many minds as nar- 
carried on by reflex action. There is no conscious effort 
to take the various steps in the more or less complicated gett 
movement, but only to arrive at a result, the final posi-jciples. True growth comes after this kind of enthusiasm 
tion. We see this illustrated in companies going through | departs. 

the manual of arms, and in drilling with dumb-bells and 

Indian clubs. Movements made without conscious mental teacher watch for the shortest day, select 12 o’clock, and 


effort are also lacking in the rhy 


thm which should always 


tion of the blood, or contract the chest, and so cause|be given them. This is a truth, as far as I know, brought 


to our notice by the Swedish system, and strongly advo- 


a lt is well to note that he uses the word /aguna and not lago a etal by them as on casential. They insist that every 


(12) This is the island of Ja which appears north of Cathay on 
Toscanelli’s map which the Admiral carried. When Columbus 


gymnastic movement has its 


own rhythm, from which any 


reached 
that it was 


Cuba he thought he had arrived at Cipango, He was aware 
#0 island, 


deviation results in a loss of 


beneficial effort. They claim 


labored, short respirations and imperfectly oxygenated | that in all stretching movements of the arms there must 
blood. We should guard against the production of the|at first be a complete, slow flexion of the forearm upon 
following deformities by the children when under our|the upper arm. Then the stretching must be vigorous 
charge, and assist in correcting them if the 
formed. 


and rapid. The bending of the trunk and head, on the 
other hand, is a slow movement. If we move the feet to 
change the size of the base, we do it in quick time. We 
make balance movements generally in slow time. Move- 
ments of the legs to influence the heart beat are made in 
slow time. Sometimes we combine foot placings with 
motions of the arms which have a different rhythm. 
Here the object is a co-ordination of movement, and there- 
fore we may sacrifice the rhythm of one or the other. 
The result of a close attention to these several demands of 
the Swedish system will be found to surpass your most 
sanguine expectations if your experience is anything like 
that of a large namber of Boston teachers who have been 
using it for two years. 


“MARKING” FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 


BY JOHN M. PIERCE, CARBONDALE, ILL. 


ome 
Those who are disposed to look on marks, credits, re- 
wards, and per cents. as not even properly childish things, 
and at any rate to be put away by men, are not in the 
line of the higher education. These incentives and sym- 
bols are to the student what degrees are to his teacher, 
and the struggle for them is as praiseworthy in the one 
case as in the other. Sometimes the head of a school, 
being further removed from direct contact with the pupils, 
tends to set up a more abstract principle before the pupils ; 
but the teacher who is most with the children is glad to 
have some tangible and immediate recognition of good 
conduct and work, with an equally tangible and immedi- 
ate consequence of the opposite course, and to have such 
proofs of approbation or disapprobation come as the settled 
policy of the school and not as the expression of his own 
feeling. Rewards and punishments there must be in every 
school, as in every society, and they should come from 
such a source and in such a manner as to give them dig- 
nity and impartiality. 

Bat the marking system has another important use be- 
side showing the pupil how he is running up a record to 
stand for or against him ; it is also a record of the teach- 
er’s work, showing how methodical it is. Nowhere is 
there more need for a check upon desultory and inspira- 
tional work than in the schoolroom. How many teachers 
are there who would be willing to have all their talk for 
one day reported and preserved? Every teacher is better 
for not being altogether a law unto himself. 


CULTIVATION OF OBSERVING FACULTIES. 


BY PRES. JOHN OLIVER, 
Escondido Seminary, Escondido, Cal. 


Among many of our pupils there comes a tendency to 
exclusive bookishness. The great ever-open and inviting 
book of nature is passed by as too large and too common 
for the attention of teachers and pupils. Often the field 
appears so wide that the teacher does not know what to 
select. When a teacher uses this as an excuse, is it not 
altogether probable that he has in mind the quantity of 
material and not the development of the mind of the 


part of the body when there is normal activity of the child? Again, others say that they cannot work up en- 


thusiasm among the pupils without expending more time 
and effort than they can spare from their other work. I 
have often found that this worked-up enthusiasm is like 
a worked-up political boom,—there is little permanent 
good. The reaction often leaves the mind weaker. The 


cotics themselves. Real and permanent growth must 
come as the result of work from altogether different prin- 


As the “sun is approaching its southern limit,” let the 


mark on the floor the edge of light formed by the sun 
through the window. If he calls the attention of the 
pupils to this mark and asks them to watch the mark and 
ite relation to the sun’s rays in the room until Jane, he 
may find several facte for psychological study and thought. 
First, that the observations are carried on quietly, often 
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nothing being said for a month. Second, that the result 
is permanent. Third, that it has been a systematic culti- 
vation of the observing faculty for a long time. Fourth, 
that the pupil has learned one of nature’s lessons that has 
required six months of observation and study. More of 
this kind of work, such as observing a particular tree 
from the early budding until fruiting time, the successive 
stages of a caterpillar, ete., furnish lessons for the cultiva- 
tion of “ sticktuitiveness” among some of our pupils. 
While we may not see direct results, they have, as the 
seed corn, the principle of life, and become, when we 
least expect it, that which does much in forming a full 


rounded cheracter. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
INTENTIONAL disrespect must not go unnoticed. 


Many a school suffers from the over-talking of the 
the teacher. 


Toms River,.N. J., and several other places east and 
west invite prominent citizens to talk to pupils of the 
high school once a month on some topic of interest. This 
is a capital scheme if it does not run away with the school. 
There are two serious obstacles : 

1. Even men usually wise are liable to say something 
upon some subject that better have been left unsaid. One 
needs to be as wise as a serpent and as harmless as a dove 
to talk to the public schools. 

2. It is exceedingly difficult to decline to accept the 
services of cranks who early volunteer. We have known 
more than one teacher to be wrecked because he did not 
allow a prominent citizen with a hobby to address the 
school. We have known twice as many to be wrecked be- 
cause they did allow such a man to address it. 


FOR SHAKESPEARE STUDENTS. 
BY AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


WHO ARE SHAKESPEARE’S 
1. disobedient children? 11. rich people? 


2. wits ? 12. tyrants? 

3. vulgar folks ? 13. asinine individuals ? 
4, shrewish women ? 14. second wives ? 

5. cowards ? 15. widowers? 

6. commonplace folks? 16. misers? 

7. faithful servants ? 17. parasites ? 

8. eccentric characters? 18. sons? 

9. fortune hunters ? 19. daughters ? 
10. swesrers ? 20. suicides ? 


TWO PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 
BY R, ©. STORY. 


Teachers too often neglect reviews in the simplest 
and most practical parts of arithmetic. We make our 
advance lessons cover special ground, and we may re- 
view the work of the week, or the month, or the term, 
and yet fail to give attention to certain vital points. 
Going into the grammar departments and the higher 
grades of the primary departments of my schools, I once 
gave the following numbers to be written on paper in 
form for addition. The numbers were read slowly, care- 
fully, and generally but once. The resalts were some- 
times startling. The numbers given were : 


90,019 
100,010 
13,003,004 
9,009 
4,000,401 
87,007 
12,023,035 
290,009,093 
807,012 
1,040 
10,010,010 


Try such numbers as these, and see how well or how 
ill your classes do. 

In one written review, among the questions submitted, 
was ap example in lumber measurement, the answers to 


which ranged over a wide field. 


) At $27.50 per thousand, what will cost,— 
80 pieces of lumber, 4 feet long, 18 inches wide, 24 inches thick. 
50 “ 8 15 “ 4 

47 “ “ce 17 “ 14 “ at 

100 “ 

I think that some three or four out of fifty pupils got 
the eorrect result in this example. 

Our work should be practical whenever possible, and 
we ehould review frequently the work in fundamental 
operations, and give at unexpected times questions in- 
volving matters of business importance. 


“ 9 8 


A WRITING LESSON FOR TEACHERS. 
BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, WASHINGTON, D. 0. 


My Dear Youna Teacuer:— Did it ever occur in 
your experience that a child made an angular-looking let- 
ter, and you could not tell him what was wrong in it with- 
out much waste of time and repetition? The letter (Fig. 
1) had the essential features, yet it was not a good letter. 
Of course you showed him a better form, and of course 
you tried to correct the child’s angular letter by rounding 
it here and there, but, after all, next time the child 
would make the same kind of a letter in all the innocence 
and sincerity of his heart. Ah, did not you sigh and mur- 
mur something of Job’s patience? Honor bright, did you 
not ? 

Well, let me ask you some questions that will lead you 
to see where you missed it. How do you measure a 
distance? By a standard measure,—mile, rod, yard, foot, 
ete., as the case may require. How do you measure the 


weight of an object? By a standard measure of weight. 
How do you measure a man’s actions. By an acknowl- 
edged and approved standard as found in the actions of 
good men. How do you gauge the conduct of boys? By 
their conforming to standard rules and regulations, laws 
and commands. Everything is measured by a standard. 
Why not penmanship? “Ah,” you will say, “ but what is 
the standard of good penmanship; and if there is one, 
how shall I apply it?” R 

Yes, there is a standard ; but it is not Jones’, Brown’s, 
nor even Smith’s model. It is no particular man’s pen- 
manship, but a geometrical form. Look at Fig.2. What 
geometrical form do the parts of this letter remind you 
of? Every part of that K is a part of a circle. The 
same may be said of the N in Fig. 3. 

Now these are not the kinds of letters you want to 
teach. Take Fig. 4. What is the standard here? It is 


4. 6. 7. 

the oval (Latin ovwm = egg, hence oval = egg-shaped). 
Analyze the K in Fig. 4. Do you find a single part in it that 
is not a piece of anoval? Of course there are letters like 
D in which a straight line occurs. Well then, we have 
the standard measure of our school penmanship. The 
oval and straight line applied to the parts of a letter prove 
to us whether it is correctly made or not, and if all the 
lettere of a person’s handwriting conform to the same 
standard (which may be of different sizes, just as the 


standards of weights, for instance, vary in size,—pound, 
ounce, grain, etc.) then it may be said that that penman- 
ship is consistent in form. I need not mention other 
essentials, such as slant, regularity, height, ete. 


; A Memorial Exercise on Tennyson will be published in the next 
issue of the JOURNAL. 


yan 


“The Old Brick Academy,” by Rev. Edward A. Rand, an 
expert story writer, will begin in October, 


Now let us apply our standard to a few letters,—Figs, 
5, 6, and 7. It is well to subject printed letters to a 
little measuring, also,—Figs. 8 and 9. It may be done 
on the board for the benefit of the whole class. It is apt 


to make the children observant of forms and analytic. 


In my early days of teaching in primary schools, where 
I invented most of my tricks or devices, I cut out of 
pasteboard some large-sized ovals, fastened a pin through 


I. 
the centers, and then applied them to letters made on the 
blackboard. It was astonishing to see how quickly the 
children saw the fitness of things. It was exactly like 
using the pint and quart measures in the schoolroom. 
We had secured a standard measure and applied it. Do 
likewise, and show Johnny why his angular letters are 
wrong. Drive the truth home to him, sigh no more, and 
leave poor old Job, with his proverbial patience, in peace. 


TOPICS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 
BY EDW. W. BARRETT. 
THE BREATHING SYSTEM. 


BrEATHING.—What do we breathe? Of what is air 
made? What gas in air necessary to life? Do we 
breathe often? How does air enter body? Where does 
it go? What happens to the chest when we breathe in ? 
With hands on ribs what do you notice when breathing 
out ? Which action is the more difficult? Why? Why 
should we always breathe through the nostrils? Do we 
feel like studying in school when the air is bad? What 
does air do to the blood? Can fire exist where there 
is no oxygen ? 

Birds fill bones as well as lungs with air. Why? 
Frogs and toads swallow air ; fishes breathe water mixed 
with air through gills; insects breathe through air tubes 
along sides. 

Orcans.—Nostrils: Two (hair, mucous), organ of 
smell. Observe nostrils of different animals. 

Voice box or larynx: Cartilage; narrow opening 
(glottis), cover (epiglottis), vocal corde, Adam’s apple. 

Windpipe or trachea: Front of neck, four and one- 
half inches long, rings of cartilage, divides into two parts, 
inside soft, membrane, moist, phlegm, blood-vessels. 

The two divisions or bronchi: One for each lung, sub- 
divided into tubes and cells, rings of cartilage disappear, 
blood-vessels and nerves. 

Cells: Very many, filled with air, thin walls, blood 
purified by air, 

Lungs: Two, connected by windpipe, cone-shaped, 
lobes, soft, pink, made up of air tubes and cells, crackle 
under touch, covered by pleura, blood vessels carrying 
blood to and from heart. 

Uses: Wastes, as carbonic acid gas, carried off, heat 
furnished, power of speech, sense of smell, breathe on 
mirror for moisture, breathe into a glass of lime water 
for carbonic acid gas. 

Care: Pare air in schoolroom, sitting, and sleeping 
rooms. How avoid draughts at night? Strengthen 
chest, deep inspirations, vocal exercises, sit and stand 


erect, study at desk without compressing chest, evils of 
tight dressing, exercise for large waist and chest, avoid 


schoolroom marching. Cigarettes injure throat and 
lungs, effects of alcohol on the system. Breathe through 
nostrils when running, singing, or reading. 


COOKING LESSONS—OUTLINES.—(I.) 
[As prepared by Miss Margaret Morrison. ] 


First Course. 
Lesson I.—Care of cooking utensils; care of provis- 


ions ; making and care of fire; mixing water bread ; 
boiled potatoes ; tripe iv batter; German toast ; coffee. 


II.—Food left over; meat; cold potatoes; a few 
slices of toast ; baking water bread; meat cakes; Lyon- 
naise potatoes; steamed rice; boiled eggs; egg vermi- 
celli ; toast ; white sauce; bread and butter pudding. 

IIT.—Food left over ; steamed rice ; ham ; broiled fish ; 
mashed potatoes ; rice griddle cakes; omelet. 

TV.—Food left over; fish; creamed fish ; baked pota- 
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toes; Dutch apple cake; cup custards; oat meal; tea. 

V.—Food left over; oat meal; potatoes; mutton 
chops ; creamed potatoes ; oat meal muffins; apple tapi- 
oca pudding ; chocolate. 

VI.—Food left over; cold mutton; clarify fat; scal- 
loped mutton ; turnips in white sauce; riced potatoes ; 
blane mange ; tea cakes; shells. 

VII.—Fish chowder; baked beans; brown bread; 
griddle cakes; pandowdy ; molasses sauce. 

VIII.—Food left over; brown bread; beef stew and 
dumplings ; brewis; poached eggs; toast; rice custard 
pudding. 

1X.—Food left over ; beef hash ; corn fritters ; potato 
border ; biscuit ; apple snow balls; foamy sauce. 

X.—Seotch broth ; breakfast bacon; scrambled eggs ; 
boiled hominy ; apricot short cake. 

XI.—Plain lobster; French dressing; rye muffins; 
apple pie; cake ; ice cream. 

XII.—Sick room lesson: Indian meal gruel ; beef tea ; 
apple tea; baked apples ; meringues ; toast water ; boiled 
steak ; beef essence. 

XUI.—Ham and eggs ; fried potatoes ; fried hominy ; 
corn cakes; cookies. 

XIV.—Fried liver and bacon; brown gravy; Paris- 
ienne potatoes ; doughnuts ; snow pudding ; custard sauce. 

XV.—Potato soup; pigs in blankets; graham gems ; 
sea moss farina ; stuffed potatoes. 

XVI.—To make sausages; savory potatoes; apple 
fritters; rice soufllé ; creamy sauce 

XVII.—Oyster stew ; eggs in baskets ; broiled oysters ; 
creamed potatoes ; fruit pudding; foamy sauce. 

XVIII.—Kidgeree ; Scotch eggs; cream toast ; coffee ; 
cake ; frozen apricots. 

XIX.—Frizzled beef ; hominy drop cake ; parsnips in 


white sauce ; scalloped oysters ; ginger snaps. 
XX —Forefather’s dinner ; squash pie; blushing 


apples. 

XXI.—Meat pie; parsnips ; fritters ; Lyonnaise pota- 
toes ; cottage pudding ; fancy sauce. 

XXII.—Veal loaf; savory rice; apple snow; cake 
frosting 

XXIII.—Meat porcupine; potato salad; jumbles; 
apple Johnny cake; ice cream. 

XXIV.—Marketing. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TEACHING. 
[Reported for the JOURNAL.1 


BEGINNING THE ANABASIS. 
BY PROF. J. W. WHITE. 


Daring the third term of the first year’s work in Greek, 
the first eight chapters of the Anabasis may well serve as 
a basis for a systematic study of working syntax. Of the 
five lessons each week, three should be devoted to reading 
and two to syntax. In the latter, give a statement of 
principles and a body of numbered Greek sentences, each 
illustrating some definite subject. Give the statement in 
the form of rules, illustrated by given sentences. What- 
ever may be the value of the inductive method in acquir- 
ing declensions, all are agreed that it is the only method 
for the study of syntax. Apply these principles construc- 
tively through a body of English sentences. 

The reading will not be the first continuous reading 
that the pupil will have done. The unsimplified text 
will, however, give a distinct sense of power and satisfac- 
tion. Let the lessons average something more than a 
page. They should be preceded, either in the text-book, or 
orally by the teacher,—a better plan,—by some introduc- 
tory bit of English, giving the sense of what is to be read. 
There should be brief notes, a good map, and a general 
vocabulary, adequate and illustrated. Add a passage of 
English, based upon the previous text. 

Daring the hour in the elassroom, first read the Greek, 
a section at a time, or the entire lesson if the teacher 
prefers, with questions and explanations by teacher avd 
pupils. The later translation gives a chance for correct- 
ing mistakes and adding any explanations which may be 
found necessary. The translation should take only a very 
few minutes, but it may go by the board if time is lack- 
ing for the other work. It is the final test of the work 

done, The reading aloud with proper emphasis is very 
necessary. The teacher should be reasonably sure from 
this that the author’s meaning is understood. It presents 
the thought in its natural order, and asa whole. Thus, 


and thus only, can we learn to read Greek as a living lan- 
guage, and secure an enjoyment of its literature. The 
asking of questions is very apt to be overdone. There 
should be some on forms and more on constructions. Re- 


of knowledge. Fix the meanings of words on the prin- 
ciples of association. Give the pupil from sixty to eighty 
root words, and Jet him construct his own groups. Place 
roots at the head of a page in the note book as they are 
first met, and he will enjoy seeing them work out. After 
the start is made, the labor of entering is much reduced. 
The practical habit gained is of very great value. The 
teacher should explain the principles of word growth and 
relationships as examples are met with. In sight reading, 
follow the same general line of work as is outlined above. 
(More specifics directions by Professor White were printed 
in the JouRNAL or Epvucartion in 1886.) 

The great difference between American teachers and 
those of England and Germany is that our teachers do 
not read. It is a fact which we cannot evade that the 
secondary teachers of this country do not read very much 
beyond the range of their immediate work. On the other 
hand, no teacher in the German gymnasia rests satisfied 
until he has behind him the whole range of extant classic 
literature. 

In the old days recitations were dull work. We trans- 
lated, parsed endlessly, and then we got a scolding. 
There was no very clear idea of what it was all about, 
and when the pupil came to read Grote it was entirely 
unknown territory, and generally of astonishing interest. 
We must make the pages of the Greek text live for our 
pupils. Show them real people upon a real scene. Do 
not neglect the author whose writings we are reading. 
Pat yourself and your class in the position of the ancient 
reader. Show the class early what kind of people these 
were and how they lived. Give a truer comprehension of 
what they wrote. We are in danger of giving everything 
a distorted view by translating it in the light of our 
modern civilization. Give the pupils a systematic knowl- 
edge of old Greek life. This is a very real part of the 
duty of the instructor. It lightens and enlivens what is 
apt to be a dull task. Ten minute talks can be given 
once or twice a week. Tell of Greek military system 
and customs, the navy, religious manners and habits. 
Wherever possible, show pictures illustrating the subject. 
At the very beginning of the Anabasis the pupil should 
know something of the Chersonesus, Miletus, Xenophon’s 
life and place in literature, the hoplite, trireme, Agamem- 
non, horse racing among the Greeks, their dress, system 
of measurements, and very many similar subjects about 
which the teacher should aim to tell them. If possible, 
have a stereopticon and illustrate the talk by means of it. 
Gaw’s Companion to the School Classics (Macmillan) is 
very useful to the teacher, or even better in the hands of 
the pupils. Baumeister’s Denkmiiler des Klassischen 
Alterthums and Screiber's Bilderatias are invaluable 
possessions of any school library. Even when the instruc- 
tor has not a working knowledge of German, the pictures 
these contain are of the greatest value and well worth the 
cost of the books. Guhl and Koner’s Life of the Greeks 
and Romans has been translated (D. Appleton) and is 
very useful. 


EDUCATIONAL TABLEAUX. 


Perhaps it has not occurred to many that in tableaux 
vivants there may exist an important element of educa- 
tion. A visitor to a large picture gallery not only derives 
great pleasure in looking at the works of art, but also 
gains much information regarding the localities repre- 
sented and the customs and habits of life represented in 
them. In a similar manner, living pictures, if true to 
nature, may convey to the mind of the spectator a knowl- 
edge of things of which he may be totally ignorant, and 
may awaken an interest in study that no other method 
could. The representation of foreign habits, dresses, and 
customs, if faithful, is always educational in tendency, and 
for a secondary consideration this is not to be overlooked 
in the preparation of tableaux. Just so historical scenes 
often bring to the reader’s mind the stirring events with 
which he is remotely familiar in a manner that impresses 
him as no reading could. Would it not be well, there- 
fore, in preparing tableaux vivants to give the closest 
attention to historical and ethical details ? — Hnter- 


tainment. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


[I should much like to hear from all teachers who are using, in 


member that the pupil can only carry a certain quantity | any way, current topics in the schoolroom, whether along the lines 


suggested in these notes or not. Criticisms of these notes will be 
much appreciated, suggestions of ways in which they can be made 
more helpful, remarks concerning their practical use, and accounts 
of any method by which the topics of the day can be, or better have 
been, atiliz:d in the schoolroom.—G. P. W.] 

The gatherings of religious organizations,—the Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew in Boston, the Episcopal Council 
at Baltimore, Md.; the Pan-Presbyterians in Toronto, 
Canada; the American Board of Foreign Missions in 
Chicago, the New York societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty in Buffalo,—in the localities where they excite 
interest, furnish an opportunity for turning attention to 
the importance which such matters really have; an im- 
portance generally overlooked because the societies are 
religious and not secular. The A. B.C. F. M. has a con- 
stituency as large, as respectable, and as important in our 
social organization as the larger secret society, labor or 
political gatherings. The interest in these religious 
organizations must be, to the schools, from the ethical 
standpoint, at which no sect can cavil. They are all 
helping to make America a better land in which to live, 
and to make life better worth living. 

The Chicago “ rib corner”? illustrates the other extreme 
of conspiracy or combinations, from the Chicago hack 
men mentioned two weeks ago. Mr. Wright invested 
heavily in “short ribs” just before the cholera scare, 
which so affected the market that to prevent a panic he, 
backed by friends, kept on buying to support the market, 
till he had forty or fifty million pounds, which he had 
agreed to pay for. Much of this was sold “ short” to 
him ; é. e, by dealers who did not have the beef in view, 
but expected that Wright would have more than he could 
dispose of, and so be forced to sell below his own buying 
figures. The outcome, so far, is merely a questior of 
financial backing and scheming. But October ribs have 
been advanced from seven to over ten cents per pound, 
with a probability of fifteen cents. This of course wholly 
ficticious value affects the eaters of the beef, and it is on 
this account that the people, through their legislators and 
judiciary, have the right to interfere with the purely pri- 
vate business transactions of these large capitalists. 

A bit of practical philanthropy which young people 
should be able to appreciate is Mr. Damrosch’s offer of 
free instruction in music to the working people of New 
York. Asa result of the first announcement, the rooms 
of the Working Women’s Society were filled, and some 
hundreds were unable to get within. Both facts are sig- 
nificant. We are quick to notice the generosity of public- 
spirited men and women of talent or wealth. We do not 
so quickly note the constantly increasing readiness of 
those who need help, in accepting it with the same spirit 
in which it is offered. 

The accident in New Jersey, in which a street car was 
erushed while crossing a railway track, should help on 
the crusade against grade crossings. The abolition of 
these while a great expense would be in reality most eco- 
nomical measure, tothe public and the railway corporations, 

Interest in politics should be broadened by reference 
to the political events and methods abroad. It is most 
unfortunate that what makes the usually very quiet 
election of Lord Mayor of London go prominent is the Cath- 
olie question. Teachers can, however, tell something of 
the London method or system by which the senior alder- 
men are elected in rotation by the livery of the city in 
the Guildhall. The strength, or rather violence, of the op- 
position is something which is very hard to understand 
on this side the water. It is of a piece with the church 
congress at Folkestone, where spectators of the procession 
to the church resented a legend upon a banner displayed 
by protesting Low Church men, aud tore it into ribbons. 
The Municipal Council of Berlin has recently selected a 
new Burgomaster for that city. General elections are at 
hand in Spain and Italy. 

The religious career of Renan, of the very highest 

value to a mature thinker, has little which a younger 
person could profitably consider. Should pupils bring up 
his death, his wonderful success as a student of history, 
and especially of the Semitic philosophy, is full of in- 
spiration for study and deep thorough knowledge. 
The poems of Tennyson furnish all the material any 
teacher needs to prove his greatness. All the school 
children of America have already, we may hope, heard 
read some of his verses since his death. ‘There is no 
pupil im the schools too young to know, or feel, the 
beauty of the “ The Brook.” 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, OCT. 13, °92. 


Sine “America,” 11 a.m., October 21. 


Do you know the points of compass in your school- 
room ? 


In Denmark and Sweden the school hours of girls are 
fewer than of boys. 


ARE you using the appliances you already have, or are 
many of them lying unused and dust-covered ? 


Do you know all the best scenery, historical localities, 
homes of distinguished people in your vicinage ? 


Loca fatigue is always to be avoided in athletics. 


Something is wrong in any exercise that exhausts any one 
spot in the body. 


Do nor ask too much of your school board, but do not 
hesitate to ask for the things that you most need, one 
thing at a time, and show clearly the necessity for it. 


Ir is very generally acknowledged that in the cities of 
the South the colored children receive good school privi- 
leges, even to the extent of a high school education in 
many places. 


Sucorssrut at Last.—It looks very much as though 
there would at last be an educational building at Chicago, 
The last outburst of indignation seems to have been effec- 
tive. The council of administration of the World’s Fair 
and the finance committee have both recommended an 
appropriation of $150,000 for such a building, and it will 
probably pass the executive board. 


Tur Chicago University has materialized and is one of 
the great educational institutions of the country. Its 
work began October 1st without so much as an apology 


At the appointed hour, 8.30 Saturday morning, five 
hundred students met their respective professors at their 
class rooms and lectures began ; lessons were assigned as 
though the institution had been running twenty years. 
There are now nearly one thousand students in attend- 
ance. Several hundred visitors put in an appearance 
the first day to enjoy the inauguration of President 
Harper and the opening ceremonies, but they found an 
old institution apparently. 


Dr. Hate’s Crusape.—Dr. E. E. Hale has a happy 
faculty of making attacks that awaken an interest all 
along the line, and his present criticism of written exam- 
inations is no exception. In his editorial capacity he has 
spoken, in the Boston Commonwealth, vigorous words 
against written examinations, and the papers all over the 
country have taken up the subject with unusuel intensity, 
the New York Tribune and the Springfield Union being 
leaders in the fray, the Tribune criticising Dr. Hale and 
the Union defending him. There is nothing new in the 
discussion, the educational world, having canvassed the 
whole question some time since, culminating in the match- 
less monograph of Dr. E. E. White of Cincinnati, which 
was published by the United States Bureau ef Education 
at Washington. 


VerticAL Writinc.—The International Congress of 
Hygiene and Demography has given full treatment to the 
subject of the hygiene of infancy in school life. The 
congress was very heartily in favor of the teaching of up- 
right penmanship or vertical writing, on the ground that 
spinal curvature and short sight are caused by the faulty 
position of the youthful student, which is necessitated by 
slope of the letters. But according to the opinion of 
some, in regard to this point, the true remedy for the evils 
produced by learning to write consists in teaching the 
child to wse both hands, and to practise alternately with 
either hand, the fact being that vertical writing lends 
itself more readily to ambidexterity than does sloping 
writing ; it is further argued that a clerk who could write 
with equal facility with either hand, and could rest one 
side of the body while the other was working, would be 
less liable to writer’s cramp and similar troubles; espe- 
cially, writing lessons should at first be of very short dura- 
tion,—ten minutes with each hand the maximum. This 
is a subject to which attention is to be given in the near 
future, and teachers will do well to watch their own 
schools and form their own opinions. 


STUDYING CHILDREN FROM 6 TO 16. 


In the JourNAL of June 30 we presented on the edi- 
torial pages two articles upon “Studying Children,” 
which have led to much correspondence and many assur- 
ances of aid in the study of children from 6 to 16. On 
August 25 we published five outlines and here add a 
sixth. 

After the first outline all that is needed is the age and 
sex of the pupil, the teacher’s name and the number of' 
the child in your report, so that Mr. Winship, who will 
direct this study personally, may be able to trace the 
child through all conditions. If the answers are care- 
fully and fully given and the study sufficiently exact the 
results may easily be made of very great service profes- 
sionally. The results will be reported in the JourNnaL 
or EpucaTion in extenso and in the AMERICAN TEACBER 
in brief. 

Do not let this burden you. Write on any kind of 
paper you wish. If any questions trouble you, give them 
no attention. Skip all you please, only number the 
answers the same as the questions answered. 

[Give pupil’s age, sex, your own name, and his number 
on every paper. | 
No. 

33. Is his hearing imperfect? If so, from what cause ? 

34. Does he easily discriminate between noise and me- 
lodious sounds? Discords and harmony ? 

Me Lael Does he show the influence of sounds upon him ? 

36. Is he fond of music? 


for an opening. 


There has never been anything like it, 


37. Record as an appendix any noteworthy character- 


ADDITION. 

One of the standard claims of the critics of the schools 
is that addition is of no considerable value. Without 
arguing the point, we express the opinion that one of the 
things the school must do is to teach, by the age of twelve, 
absolutely accurate and reasonably rapid addition. Stand. 
ing upon this platform, we would say that this does not 
mean too early nor too long-continued strain, but merely 
a little work every school day for several years. 

Dr. Rice said he found in one city in practically every 
second primary class or second year in school, a large, 
reversible blackboard, literally covered on both sides with 
examples such as : 


14+1=> 14+2=> 
2+1=> 2+2= 
3+1= 


to 10 + 1 = and 10 + 2 = respectively. 

Then there were columns of mixed figures, four lines 
deep, five lines deep, ten lines deep; next, examples in 
horizontal lines, such as 3 +- 6 + 8 + 4=, and columns 
where each succeeding figure was five greater than the 
one before it, as 1, 6, 11, 16; 2,7, 12,17, ete. The 
teachers actually devoted an hour and a half a day to 
this work with children not yet two years in school. 

Now, if Dr. Rice has made no mistake in his note- 
taking, if the class was the second in school, if the chil- 
dren add columns of ten figures with 6, 8, ete., in it, 
then there is no conceivable excuse for it, and he has 
done good service in calling attention to this “ flagrant 
evil,” for it is an evil. In no good school-work to-day is 
there more than ten minutes’ time a day given to addition. 
The table work 

1+1=> 

2+1= 

has not been admitted into good schools for some years, 
and the kind of ten-figure columns with numbers above 
5 have not been allowed with children under ten years of 
age. Upon these matters the educational opinion in 
thoughtful circles is uniform. Short lessons, small 
numbers, short columns, seeking absolute accuracy and 
reasonable rapidity after the numbers have become 
thoroughly well known from long practice with object- 
numbers. Let noone criticize but rather thank Dr. Rice 
for telling us if such work is still done. 


A NEW HALF-TIME SCHEME. 

The children of the poor must be better educated. It 
is no longer a question whether or not a child can read 
and write. Of the 84,000 criminals in America there 
are very few illiterates. The question is how well do they 
read ? what do they read? do they think under the in- 
spiration of their reading? Every man who does not 
read well and think better because of his reading is sure to 
be led directly or indirectly by somebody who does read. 
Oar chief concern is with those who through their krowl- 
edge and training wield those who read poorly and think 
worse ; our next concern is with the reduction of the 
number who neglect their reading and their thinking. 
To be able to read and write is of very little concern un- 
less there is some gain through it. It amounts to very 
little, this present law that holds a child in school twenty 
weeks each year, under a graded system, to a child of 
thirteen and upwards who must work. He begins in Sep- 
tember and remains until into January and then hies 
back to his work, and remains till September again. He 
had almost no interest in his books when in school be- 
fore ; he has forgotten most that he then learned ; his 
schoolmates went on for five months more, making greater 
gain the last of the year than the first ; they have had a 
mere summer vacation and are in splendid condition for 
advance. He cannot go on with them and there is 00 
other place for him but in the class that is doing the 
same work he did last year, hence he marks time for 
twenty weeks in obedience to the law. He loses what 


little interest he had before. Thus three-fourths of the 
children of the poorer classes never get beyond the low 
est grades of the grammar srhools. They do not learn 
to read the things that will profit them personally or by 


istics about tasting, smelling, or touching. 


way of influence, nor do they learn to think because of 


as 
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their reading. These are the sources of the dangerous 
classes. 

One of the great educational problems is the best ed- 
ueation of children who must work half the time after 
they are twelve years of age. There is no promise of 
relief without heroic treatment of our present system, and 
it is serious business to make any great changes. It is 
all that life is worth to hint thereat, for to many it looks 
like utter demoralization. In fall realization of what it 
signifies to suggest a reform that must revolutionize, we 
present a possible plan for those districts in manufacturing 
centers where the children at twelve or thirteen will very 
largely be taken out of school for all but twenty weeks 
premising that the evening school, of an hour or two, 
has failed to meet the case. 

The three upper classes of the grammar school might 
have sessions from 8 to 11.30 and from 1.30 to 5, and 
forbid any employer to have in his establishment any 
child under fifteen, both forenoon and afternoon. The 
school would then have two classes doing the same work 
for three and one-half hours, one in the morning and 
the other in the afternoon; the employers would have 
two sets of boys, one till twelve and the other after one. 
Each class would have an hour and a half at noon, and 
a shorter day than as though he worked all day. In 
three and one-half hours in one session for forty weeks, 
if devoted to essentials, every child could round out his 
grammar school course in fine shape. This is a sugges- 
tion which if not ideal presents something far in adyance 
of the present conditions where children are in school for 
the compulsory twenty weeks only. The JourNAu will 
welcome any better plan. 


SUMMER SAUNTERINGS. 
[Editorial Correspondence.] 


Some of the wanderings of summer time have found no corner in 
which to chronicle themselves, hence a letter or two, not intended 
for those with whom professional dignity is a serious matter. Of 
Narragansett Pier, with its superior surf bathing, ite maltiplicity of 
beach-view hotels, its every-way desirable Casino, and its meeting 
of the American Institute of Instruction, I spoke editorially at the 
time, as I did of the meeting of the National at Saratoga. 


At West Chop I spent two of the most restful work weeks of my 
life. The Seashore Normal I[vstitcte, under the management of R. 
Heber Holbrook, Pb.D., of the West Lebanon (0.) Normal School, 
was established this year at West Chop, Martha’s Vineyard, as de- 
lightful a spot as is to be found in New England. The school was 
limited in numbers by the management, and was all the more en- 
joyable. The swimming and sea bathing is nowhere better, being 
unaffected by the tide; the buildings are all new, well-farnished, 
with accommodations abundant and everyway satisfactory ; the san- 
itary conditions are perfect, while the entire 400 acres is a grove of 
delightfal low oaks, cedars, and pines. 

The institute is radically unlike the other summer schools, and 
in no wise rivals any one of them. There was a large corps of in- 
structors, prepared for any variety of work from the kindergarten 
to the University. There were six general exercises or lectures, 
from 10 to 12, 2 to 4, and 8 to 10 evenings. All the rest of the 
time of the instructors was at the service of the students, and 
‘Round Tables” were in order from 5 o’clock in the morning on- 
ward. There was little of the ordinary ‘‘ method work illustrated,”’ 
bat there was no end of instruction given in the way to teach by the 
latest and the best methods. 

The companionships were the most ideal that I have seen, and 
the work done was simply enormous, but under conditions that in- 
vigorated and ultimately rested, all going back to their homes re- 
javenated as well as professionally strengthened. After two weeks 
of this life I left to meet other appointments with as keen regret us 
I ever left any vacation spot. It is impossible to enumerate the 
attractions where all were practically equally enjoyable and profit- 
able. Of course the real success was due to the manager, Dr. 
Holbrook, and his secretary, Henry C. Parker, who gave themselves 
up to the work utterly regardless of personal wear and tear, and 
the two weeka’ work and companionship of Prof. George Herbert 
Palmer and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer was simply indescribably 
delightful, and strange to say everybody else was almost equally 
enjoyed, Among these others were Dr. C. C. Rounds, Dr. Z. X, 
Snyder, Prof. Fred. T. Farnsworth, Prof. F. H. Kirmayer, Mies 
Mande Gillette Phillips, Prof. M. M. Marble, Miss Annie Holbrook, 
Miss M. G. Hopkins, Miss Anna Barrows, Miss Grace Safford 
Jones, Miss Laura E. Teft. It would be impracticable to enumer- 

ate the twenty-five special lecturers and entertainers. The vocalist 
of the institute was Miss Edith Louise Monroe, a contralto of rare 
power, who pleased more and more to the close. Dr. Holbrook 
will remain as manager for a term of years, and he will associate 
with him the best officers and talent that money can procure. 


From West Chop I made a run to Ohio and spent the best part of 
three weeks at Lodi, Wooster, Alliance, and Pittsburg (Pa.). The 
first of these places is one of the loveliest small towns ia the state, 
with the finest public school buildings for the size of the place I re- 
member to have seen, thanks to the philanthropic spirit of the 
wealthiest resident of the town. (Clean, intelligent, enterprising, 


vivacious, Lodi is a charming village, with B. T. Hoover,—an ex- 
ceptionally strong man,—as principal of the high school, superin- 
tendant, and a man of affairs in the county as well as in the town. 


Wooster, fifteen miles to the south, is one of the recognized edu- 
cational centers of the state, with a first-class school system, and 
one of the three beat universities of the state. Itis a thrifty city of 
beautiful residences, enterprising citizens, and pleasant suburban 
drives,—just the place for a week of comfort in work. 


Alliance is aleo a college city, a great railroad center, in a county 
of wide-awake young men. Wooster is the country seat of Wayne 
County, but Alliance is the most remote corner in Stark County 
but ‘the boys” have the theory that the mission of the county is 
to carry the institute hither and thither until every section has felt 
the thrill of modern educational life. 


At each of these places the institute was large, enthusiastic, and 
profitable. At Lodi, Medina County, there was a quiet, homelike 
air that made it restful. The hall rooms were admirably adapted 
to the work. The evening audiences were simply immense for the 
size of the place, people driving in from miles roand. At Wooster 
the day sessions were large. There was no section work, but the 
teachers were appreciative, responsive, and demonstrative. The 
evening audiences were in the same room, which was uncomfortably 
overcrowded, but scores would stand to the very close. At Alliance 
there was no section work, and the day audiences crowded the room, 
while a fine evening audience assembled in the beantiful hall. The 
teachers were keenly discriminating, but heartily appreciative. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


October 21 is to be Arbor Day in Pennsylvania. 

Harvard begins her 257th year with an attendance of 2,035. 

Women will vote in Illinois this fall for trustees of the State 
University. 

There are now over three hundred school savings banks in suc- 
cessful operation. 

The Pennsylvania Music Teachers’ Association will meet at 
Reading Dec. 27, 28, and 29. 

Russia last year appropriated for public schools $2,892,000. The 
schools cost the state of New York for the same period $18,214,- 
687.58. 

Wellesley is to have a radical innovation in the shape of three 
new instructors of the masculine gender. They will assist in the 
rhetoric and chemistry departments. 

Sweden is ahead of all other countries in schools for housekeep- 
ing. One of its cooking schools supports a restaurant that will 
accommodate about one hundred persons. 

The Boston School of Oratory began its twentieth year on Oct. 
3. Mrs. Florence F. Adams is a new addition to the faculty and 
will have charge of the Delsarte department. Miss Wiswall will 
superintend the gymnastics under the Swedish system. 

In Belgium, hygiene and the theory of household processes are a 
part of the course of study for elementary schools. Practical in- 
struction in housework is a large part of the course in the secondary 
schools for girls, and in Brussels a large school provides for work- 
ing women and others. 

The Bridgewater Club held a Columbian meeting at the Thorn- 
dike, Boston, on Saturday afternoon, F. H. Ripley presiding. The 
leading speakers were Mr. Francis Bellamy, Nicholas P. Gilman, 
and Dr. W. E. Griffis. It was one of the most successful meetings 
in the history of the Club. 

Sewing in Boston schools has assumed the position of a fine art, 
and the exhibition at the World’s Fair of work done by boys and 
girls under twelve years of age promises to be in many respects 
even more remarkable than that which justly won such success at 
the Paris Exposition in 1888. 

Mr. J. W. Macdonald of the Stoneham (Mass.) High School has 
been appointed agent of the state board of education in place of 
Mr. George H. Martin, elected supervisor in Boston. It was an 
admirable selection, Mr. MacDonald being an exceptionally strong 
teacher, ingenious in methods, an enthusiast in spirit, and ‘‘a noble 
man through and through.”’ 

Bloody Monday’? at Harvard appears to be an institution 
which is rapidly falling into decay. This year the time-honored 
‘* pushes’? were by no means sanguipary, and a marked indiffer- 
ence was manifested by the majority of the students. The better 
sentiment of the college has not yet entirely succeeded in doing 
away with this “‘ relic of barbarism,’’ but its days are evidently 
numbered. 

The New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools will hold its seventh annual meeting at the Public Latin 
School, Warren Avenue, Boston, on Friday and Saturday, Oct. 
14 and 15. The order of business is as follows: 

Friday Afternoon, 2.30.—‘' Methods of Determining the Qualifi- 
cations of Candidates for Admission to College,’’ by Mr. Francis 
A. Waterhouse, Boston. Discussion, opened by Pres. Franklin 
Carter of Williams College. 

Friday Evening, '7.30.—“ Ethical Training in School and Col- 
lege,’ by Prof. George Herbert Palmer of Harvard University. 
At the close of this address the members and their guests will ad- 
journ to another room for conversation and refreshments. 

Saturday Morning, 9.00.—Basinees meeting. 10.00.—‘‘ Theo- 
retical Knowledge and Practical Facility in Algebra: To What 
Extent is Each Important in Preparation for College ?”’ by Prof. 


Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, the president of the Golden Gate Kindor- 
garten Association of San Francisco, who was elected the world’s 
president of the International Kindergarten Union, at the late 
National Educational Association, has been invited to speak at the 
Columbian Exposition in '93, before several different bodies. She 
has consented to do this, and her theme before the Pan-Republic 
Congrees, of which she is a member, will be ‘‘ Responsible [ndivid- 
ualism the Basis of Republican Government.’’ Before the Woman’s 
Council she will speak on ‘‘ Woman’s Epoch and Woman’s Work ”’ ; 
at the kindergarten department, on ‘‘ The Kindergarten in Its Re- 
lation to Manual Training ’’ ; at the National Convention of Char- 
ities and Corrections, on “‘ Kindergarten as a Preventive of Intem- 
perance, Vice, and Crime’’; and at the Religious Council, on 
‘*Some Essential Elements in Successful Bible-Class Teaching.’’ 
All these addresses are to be given in June. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


MY COLD. 
I’m feeling mighty miserable at present ; 
I'm sure I wish I never had been born ; 
Mv nose is running faster than a race-horse,— 
My voice is husky as an ear of corn, 


Mv many friends all look at me and snicker, 
My enemies quite suddenly grow bold :— 
One gets a grain of pity for a toothache, 
Bat ne’er a bit when suffering from a cold. 


P LITERAL. : 
‘*Ts this a free translation ?’’ asked the girl in the book-store. 
‘*No, Mise,’’ replied the clerk. ‘‘ It costs fifty cents.”’— Puck. 
COULD ACCOMMODATE HIM, 
Tramp: Could you accomodate me with a cold bite ? 
Lone Lady: Yes; sic him, Fido. 
CUPID AND CUPIDITY. 

Newman: Did you marry for love or for money ? 

Oldby: Both. I married for love of money.—Kate Field's 
Washington. 

DIFFERENT. 
Hostess: ‘*‘ What has become of Sandy Smith, who stood so high 


in your class ?”’ 
Alumnus: ‘‘ Oh, he’s taken orders.’’ ‘‘ He’s in the ministry, 


then ?” ‘‘ No; in a restaurant.’’—Christian Register. 


THIS AND THAT. 


The glow like a 
Each leaf a ripple with its separate " 
— J. R. Lowell. 


Stanley was paid $40,000 in advance for ‘‘ {a Darkest Africa.’’ 
Count Leo Tolstoi is engaged in the preparation of a large new 
novel. 

It ia said that the history of road making, if properly written, 
would be the history of the civilization of the world. 

George Augustus Sala has the pleasant remembrance that the 
first money he earned with his pen was paid him by Charles 
Dickens. 

Cumnor Place, where, according to Scott’s Kenilworth, Amy 
Robsart died, has just been sold to a clergyman of Oxford for 
$10,000. 

Queen Victoria’s crown, made in 1838, contains 3,000 precious 
stones, and is valued at $1,500,000. Five-sixths of the stones are 
diamonds. 

Travelers can now go from Jaffa to Jerusalem by rail. The 
train stops on the west of the road to Bethlehem, sbout half a mile 
out of the city, on the side opposite Gethsemane and the Mount of 
Olives. 

The beantifal Queen Margherita of Italy, who has been writing 
verses during the past sammer, has been setting a most laudable 
example. She will not allow even Humbert her husband to read 
her productions. 

Four women were among the honorary pall-bearers at Mr. 
Whittier’s faneral, namely, Mrs. Mary B. Claflin, Mra. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, Miss Lucy Larcom and Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer. 

Dickens’ publisher contradicts a newspaper supposition that the 
sales of the novelist’s works have declined since his death. He de- 
clares that the sales of last year were four times as great as those 
of 1869, the year before Dickens died. 

The library of the late Prof. Edward Freeman, which is consid- 
ered the best private historical library in Eogland, is to be pre- 
sented to Owens College, Manchester, and will be accessible to all 
students of history whether members of the college or not. 

Emperor William is happy. The seer who prophesied years ago 
that a king would come to whom seven sons would be born, and 
then the end, has been beaten for the present. The new baby is a 
girl, the first girl born to a reigning queen since 1808, and now it 
is six sons and one daughter. 

Mr. R. L. Garner, who is on his way to continue his stadies of 
gorilla and chimpanzee speech in Afriea, is going to do the wh le 
thing electrically. The cage in which he is to live is capable of 
being heavily charged by induction cells. telephones are to be run 
to the gathering places of the apes and connected to phonographs 
in the cage, and by flash-lights he is to obtain nocturnal pictures of 


James M; Pierce of Harvard University, Discussion, opened by 
Mr, William F, Bradbary, 


the great African jupgle and foresta at evening, together with 
yiews of their various inbabitants,—New York World, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

{Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 

their correct names and addresses wit contributions, not necessarily 


for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


THE PEARY EXPEDITION. 


Allow me to courteously call in question the dictam in your 
‘* Timely Topics’? column of Sept. 22nd, that the Peary expedi- 
tion for Arctic exploration was ‘‘ undoubtedly even more foolhardy 
than are such expeditions usually.’’ The statement immediately 
follows that Peary’s plan ‘‘ will most probably be adopted in fatare 
as the most feasible method of exploring ice covered regions.” 
One is at a loss to know how Lieutenant Peary’s expedition could 
have been more wisely conceived, or more successfully 
carried out. Granting of course that Arctic expedi- 
tions have any warrant whatever, how can the Peary expedition be 
considered in any other light than as the most wisely planned and 
the most successfully and economically carried out of any in the 
whole history of these undertakings? The following extract from 
a recent newspaper editorial, based upon the facts in the case, 

seems to the writer to make the proper reflections: 

“The noteworthy thing in all this record of success, where fail- 
nre has been the rale is that the old ways have been discarded. 
Year after year men took ships to the Arctic Seas, struggled to 
reach the highest attainable point, the ships were crushed or driven 
back, their crews starved or frozen, untold sufferings endured and, 
too often, at the last, came an enforced journey over ice, made by 
men already exhansted and discouraged, without sufficient food and 
with death waiting, almost certainly, for a large part of those who 
set out together.’’ 

Dr. Kane’s party secured the greatest success by an overland 
journey; the natives have been able to travel considerable ais- 
tances in this way, and gave a hint of what might be done by their 
visits to the frozen-in ships, and their departure at will to other 
places. All the indications pointed to setting out with the method 
the E:kimos nee constantly, aud to which explorers have so often 
been driven when all else failed,—but which they have then tried 
under conditions almost sure to result in failure. At last the plan 
so long suggested has been tried and has succeeded. CC. H. A. 


COLUMBIAN HYMN. 
BY REV. WM. M. THAYER. 
({Tune—" Coronation.’’] 


All hail the hero, true and brave, 
With gallant sails unfurled, 

Who plow’d in faith the ocean-wave, 
To find this Western World! 


On tablet carve his honored name, 
On marble shaft engrave, 

And o’er the pillar of his fame 
The stare of Freedom wave! 


Four hundred years! Let anthems ring! 
Sing, rivers, rocks, and rills; 

Bright streamers to the breezes fling, 
Light bonfires on the hills! 

All nations lift a praise untold, 
The sounding joy rehearse ; 

Praise God for what our eyes behold, 
Praise him in song and verse! 


All hail the Power and Wisdom deep, 
That swept the ages o’er, 

‘* Land of the Free’ to build and keep 
Upon this Western shore! 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 


1809. August 5, born in Somerby, Eng. 
1828, Wrote (with his brother) ‘‘ Poems of Two Brothers.’’ 
Obtained chancellor’s medal at Trinity College, Cam- 
ridge. 
1830, Wrote, while still an undergraduate, ‘‘ Poems, Chiefly 
Pablished Kogl 
. Pablia ‘ English Idylls, and Oth he 
1847. Wrote ‘‘ The Princess.” 
1850. Succeeded Wordsworth as poet-laureate. 
Memoriam.”’ 
1852. Produced his immortal ‘‘ Ode,’’ 
Maud.’’ 
rought out the first series of ‘‘ Idylls of the King.” 
Wrote ‘‘ Enoch Arden and Other Poems.” sates 
Completed ‘ Idylls of the King.” 
Wrote ‘‘ Queen Mary.’’ 
Wrote ‘‘ Harold.’ 
Wrote ‘‘ The Promise of May” and “ Ballads and Other 


Died October 6, 


Wrote ‘In 


KEY TO WHO WAS, OR WHO IS? 
See JOURNAL of June 16. 


42. Elibu Burritt. 50. U. S. Grant. 
= 51, Luther Martin. 

. George Custer. 52. Gov. Dan’l G. i 
45. Wendell Phillips. 53. Oliver 
46. Thomas Jefferson. [dall. 54. George Law. 

47. F. P. Blair and Amos Ken- 55. Jas. Wilkinson. 
48. George H. Thomas. 56. John Eliot. 
49. James Madison. 


NEW POSTAGE STAMPS. 


Postmaster Wanamaker will soon issue the Columbian series of 
postage stamps. The new stamps will be twice as long as those of 
the present series in order to display the illustrations. These are 
intended to commemorate the discovery of America by Columbus, 


and several of the illustrations have been already decided u 
These are : *‘ Discovery of America by Calecihae— First Sight of 
Land 3 ‘‘Columbus’s Fleet at Sea,’’ from Revista de la Marina; 

Landing of Colombas,’”’ after the Van der Lyn picture in the 
United States capitol; The Santa Maria,’’ Columbus's flagship 
after Alfred Harriese ; Columbus Asking Aid of Queen Isabella” : 

Columbus Reciting the Story of His Discovery to Ferdinand and 
Isabella on His Retarn from His First Voyage.’’ It is probable 
that the entire series will be put on sale Jan. 1 next, 


WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 


A creole kitchen, with native cooks and waiters, and dishes pre- 
pared in creole style, will be a striking adjanct to the exhibit which 
Louisiana will make at the World’s Fair. 

Canada will erect a World’s Fair building at Chicago 100 feet 
long by 44 feet wide, with a ten foot veranda surrounding it on all 
sides. 

The Department of Construction of the World’s Fair announce 
anofficially that it is about decided to allow general photography to 
be practiced in the Fair grousds, after the Fair opens, only for 
hand cameras, at the rate of $2 per day. 

The largest American flag ever made will float from the top of a 
very lofty ‘‘ liberty pole”’ in front of the admivistration building. 
Upon request the state of Washington will farnish this big flagstaff 
as well as two or three others of the largest that are required by the 
Exposition. 

Wisconsin has asked that May 29, 1893, be designated as ‘‘ Wis- 
consin Day”’ at the Exposition. That date is the forty-fifth anni- 
versary of the admission of the state into the Union. It is expected 
that each atate will have a day set apart upon which to monopolize 
public attention as far as possible. 

New York will have a large exhibit of interesting historical relics 
at the World’s Fair. Among them will be Washington relics, au- 
tographs of all the presidents, autographs of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and famous men of the Revolutionary 
War; portraits of famous citizens of New York, including those of 
all the governors; model of Falton’s steamboat, and many other 
relics dating back to Revolutionary times. 

The buat of the Queen, upon which the Princess Louise has been 
engaged for some months, and which her Royal Highness has, with 
her Majesty’s consent, promised to send to Chicago for exhibition 
at the World’s Fair, is now complete. The Princess has also been 
at work upon some pictures which are intended for Chicago, and 
these, it is ssid, will, afler the Exhibition, be sold, the proceeds 
being given to some of the charitable institutions in this country in 
which she takes eo much interest. 

Ex-School Commissioner John H. Thiry of Long Island City, 
N. Y., is preparing a display of his penny school banking system 
for the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago. In 1885 Mr. 
Thiry, who is a Frenchman, first introdaced the system in the 
public schools of Long Island City. Since then it has been taken 
up in 300 other schools in various parts of the country. According 
to Mr. Thiry’s statistics, more than 28,000 scholars during the past 
seven years have deposited and saved pennies amounting to 
$140,000. 

A very notable exhibit at the Fair will be that relating to public 
institations of charity and their work. This will be made under 
the auspices and direction of the Bureau of Charities and Correc- 
tions, which was created for this purpose some time ago by the Ex- 
position authorities. Nathaniel S. Rosenau, the superintendent of 
this Bureau, estimates that in the United States the annual expendi- 
tare for public charitable institutions is fully $125,000,000, and 
that not less than $500,000,000 is invested in building and equip- 
ments for carrying on the work of these institutions. In this eeti- 
mate no account ia taken of penitentiaries and jaile. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— Who first called James G. Blaine the ‘‘ Plumed Knight’? ? 
A. 


To ‘'M. M.S.”: The word ‘‘ilk’’ has but two distinct mean- 
ings,—‘‘ each’’ as in the phrase ‘‘Ilk one of you’’; and ‘‘ the 
same ’’ in the phrase ‘‘ Mackenzie of that ilk.”?” MACQUEEN. 


— In the accounts we have received of the little Alfonso of Spain, 
it has been observed that nothing has been said of his coronation, 
and [ find the statement in an old school history that ‘' the kings 
of Spain are never crowned.’’ Can some reader give the reason of 
this custom ? Has any other nation a similar rule ? 

P. MocA. C, 


— The bcundary line between the United States and British 
America, as indicated on the map of Minnesota in Gaskell’s Atlas, 
1891, makes a right angle at the south-east corner of Manitoba, 
and rons directly north ; then returns in a south east direction 
across the Lake of the woods, to Rainy Leke river; while in the 
same atlas, on the map of the United States, it is not go indicated. 
Which i: correct, and if the first, why ? C. R. B. 


— What is the estimated cost of the Nicaragua Canal? D. A. 


The estimated cost for building and equipping the canal is 

$100,000,000. 

— Please tell me the difference between sewage and sewerage, 
Rustic, 

Sewage ia the filth drained; sewerage, the system of draining by 

sewers. 


— Please name the navy yards of the United States. 

MERIDEN, 
Portsmouth, Charlestown, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Washington 
Norfolk, Pensacola, and Mare Island. ; 


WF he ssn can I get gold fish or silk worms. I wish some oe my 


Try Ward's Maeeum, Rochester, N. Y. 
is obtainable in those lines. 


It has everything that 


Department of Mathematics, 


All communications intended for the De ent of Mathem 
lat idressed to the Editor, F. P. MA M atics 
As ‘a. Z, M.A., M.Se., Ph.D. 


(23) By ‘‘ Mechanic,’ Pullman, Ill.—At what angle with the 
vertical will two smooth bars rest on a smooth sphere in such a 
manner that the centers of the sphere and hinge may be in the 
same vertical line ? 

Solution by the Editor, 
O Represent the reaction of 
@ bar on the sphere by Ff, 
the weight of a bar by Wy, 
aud the ( irrelevant) radius of 
the sphere by r, we have 

Rain 6 = al (1), 
and R X KO=Wx OF (2). 
Now, co= r cogec 6, EO = 

rootd.,., (a) 

OG =CO+ CG = 


r(1 + 
Also, AO=r(1+ 


and OF = ODsind = 11 


Traneforming (2), by means of («) and (f), 
cos 6 sin 0 1 

After eliminating W from (3), by means of (1), we have 
2 cos? @ = sin® + sin? 6, 

or 2(1 — sin@)(1 + sin 6) = sin?0(1 + sin 4). 
That is 2sind—2... (4). 
Reducing (4), (5), 
which is the expression for the required angle. 


(24) By “ Alphs,’? Washington, D, C.—Upon a circular table 
a variable equare plate is thrown at random. What is the chance 
that the plate will lie wholly on the table ? 


Solution by the Editor. 


If + = the radius of the table, then r/2 =a side of the Jaryest 
equare plate that can lie wholly on the table. Let AD = ;, then 
AE = and OF = (r — 42/2). Obviously the centers of all 
plates greater than ACB D are in the circle DFHG. That is, the 
number of favorable chavces is proportional to the area of the circle 
DFHG, avd the whole namber of chances is proportional to the 
area of the table. Consequently the required chance becomes 
1 ry2 
C= (r = }- 


(25) By ‘'Carious,”” Bartow, Fla.—Construct yeometrically 
plane scalene triangle, having given two sides and the radius of the 
inscribed circle, 
Remarks by the Editor 
Assuming p = a + b + c¢, we have 
k = \[ip(4p — a)(4p — (a), 
k=4pr... (A). 
After eliminating & and restoring the assumed value of p, we have 
4(a + b+ c)r? = (b+ ¢—a)(a + ¢ —b)(a + b 
Expanding (y) collecting terme, ete., 
— (a + b)c? — [(a — b)? — 
+ (a + d)[(a — b)? + 472] 0... 
for the determination of the unknown side of the triangle. Attack- 
ing this problem analytically, in any way we please, we are finally 
confronted by a cubic equation ; and as there appears to be no method 
for geometrically constructing cubic equations, we are practically 
compelled to assert that a purely geometrical construction of this 


problem is impossible. 


New Book. 


branch of stpdy. The book gives a continuous practice 


Shaw’s Practice Book in Business 


D, C. HEATH & CO. . 


Business Letters, Notes, Bank Checks. Dr. } 
( afts, Receipts, Ord 
during the pupil’s study in the same they be 


—— 


SHAW’S PRACTICE BOOK IN BUSINESS 
ORIIS teaches the posting and keeping of simple accounts, 


and gi i i 
It is so arranged and its form is so simple that 


ng pupils can commence a course of training in this 
in the making and receipting of bills and the writing of 
The plan contemplates the use of these forms 
in actual business transactions. 


Forms will be sent to any address on receipt of 60 cts. 


- Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
Tue Discovery oF America. By John Fiske. Bos- 


ton and m4 York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 516 and 631 pp. 
Price, $4.00. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company have published the two indispen- 


sable Columbus books of the past year. Rarely has there been a 
stronger contrast then between the two works. One we must have 
if we are to know the facts about Columbus, the other is ungur- 
passed for exciting our interest in Columbus and his immediate suc- 
ceesors, while it does not secure this by any juggling with doubtful 
facts. Both books have an assured success,—Mr. Winsor’s because 
it stands alone, and Mr, Fiske’s because it is by John Fiske. 

This is probably Mr. Fiske’s strongest historical writing. He 
undertakes more than heretofore in the way of observance of the 
“ modern historical method,’’ with results eminently characteristic 
of the man. His vast range of information, gathered from the 
untranslated works in @ dozen or twenty odd tongues, always at 
command when occasion offers, never been more clearly dis- 
played. The footnotes are indeed a liberal education. The effect 
ig sometimes amusing and even not conducive to continuity of 
thought. Columbus discovered for Spain instead of Portugal, where- 
fore, ‘'as the wise autocrat says of the one horse shay,”’ etc. The 
next note is a long quotation in old Portugese, while Russian and 
modern Greek are found not far off. Juvenal ond Vergil are 
called in to prove that they knew something about long winter 
nights. The uncritical method of the older historians is like the 
way our grandfathers failed to discover the contradictions in the 
genealogy given by Matthew and Luke. The foot notes are a moat 
valuable portion of the volume, but one needs a special preparation 
which will enable him to judiciously neglect them while reading 
the text. 

The etory told in these volumes does not stop with the discovery. 
The first chapter is perhaps the strongest comprehensive treatment 
of ancient America and its inbabitante that has been compressed 
into a hundred and fifty pages. It is treated with much reference 
to comparative anthropology. The next chapter is on the pre Colum- 
bian voyages, a field which Mr. Fiske has mastered as has almost 
no other American. His results are such as most students will 
readily accept. After a short exposition of Europe and Cathay at 
this period, the remainder of volame one is devoted to Columbus. 
The second volume takes up the real discovery, the uncovering of 
the new world by Cabot, Vespucius, Magellan, and the rest. 
There is a'very full and satisfactory discussion of the name America, 
and the whole question of Vespucius. The Spanish colonization 
of Mexico and Peru, with a chapter on Las Casas, take up 275 
pages. The closing chapter sums up the work of two centurier, 
and the appendix gives a number of less accessible documents. 
Both volumes are very fully illustrated by maps, chiefly reproduced 
or sketched from the maps of the time of these voyagers. These 
alore constitute a treasure, in large measure inaccessible before, 
which every teacher and student must have if the real meaning of 
the discovery is ever to be understood. 


A Companton To ScHoon Cuassics. By James Gow. 
377 pp. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 
This volume, already well through the third edition since 1888, 

explains mach which is to the average American rather incompre- 

hensible in the attitude of those trained in the English schools 
towards the Greek and Latin classics. This came out very strougly 
during the discussion a year or two since over displacing the ancients 
from their high estate. It is not that the boy at Eton or Harrow 
reads more than the boy at the Phillipe Exeter or Andover, though 
this is probably true. The difference is that the teachers of the 

English high schools know their Greek and Latin,—not more 

thoroughly than do ours,—but so far as the pupils might judge, 

they know more of it and know very much more about it. The 

British lad knows that évrei@ev meana much the same 

as did Napoleon’s march toward Moscow, while it might be un- 

fortunate to try to discover juet what it means to the average pro- 
duct of our high schools. {In this volume, Dr. Gow, master of the 

Nottingham High School, aims to give the outline of general in- 

formation which every well educated man should know about any 

book he reads. It comprises the material which it was his custom 
to give his classes, in order that im reading their school classics 
they might approach Caesar and Cicero, Virgil and Ovid, Xeno- 
phon and Herodotus, with something of the same background as 
did the Greek lad of 200 B. C., or the Roman youth of three or 
four hundred years later. The first division is devoted to the 
texts of the classics, the form and methods of publication, the his- 
torical development of the Greek and Latin alphabets, and the 
history of the manuscripts we now have, the modern collections, 
apparatus critici and the methods of textual criticism. There isa 
chapter on dialects and pronunciation. Greece forms the subject 
of section B, its calender, metrology, the history of Athenian 
government, population, officials, deliberative assemblies, army and 
feet, legal procedure and finance, colonies, and cleruchies. Rome 
is treated in much the same way. The history and methods of the 
drama are outlined at length, everything which went to make up 
the presentation of the Clando or of lphegevia receiving attention. 
The last section is devoted to the classic philosophy, treating it 
from the side of the younger atudent, and with a view of leaving 
with him that general impression our high school boys and girls 
may be supposed to have of Kant, Hegel, Berkeley, o¢ Hume, not 
even knowing their names, perhaps, but none the less influenced 
bythem. ‘The remarkable success of this book at home makes it 
Unnecessary to praise the way in which Dr. Gow has fulfilled his 
task. It isa volume which should be owned by every teacher of 
the classics and which might well be made the subject of almost 
daily reference in theschoolroom. Such use would not only make 
easier the work of those pupils who carry on their work in the col- 


lege courses, but would mak : aa 
of the secondary Pe wer ty more interesting and living the work 


ASSASSINATION or Lincoty. By T. M. Harris, Late 
Brigadier General U. S. A. Boston: American Citizen Co. 
419 pp., 8x6. Price, $3 50. Sold only by Subscription. 

his work contains a history of the great conspiracy and a full 

record of the trial of the conspirators by military commission, and a 
review of the trial of John A. Surratt, written by Mr. Harris, a 
member of the commission. A little more than 27 years ago the 
nation was shocked by the assassination of Abraham Lincoln, Presi- 
dent of the United States. Some recent controversy has arisen and 
an attempt has been made to prejudice public sentiment against the 
government by assumption of the innocence of Mrs. Surratt, who 
was executed. In this book will be found the history of the plot, 
the assassination of Lincoln, and the attempt to kill Secretary 
Seward, the evidence that lead to the arrest of the conspirators, 
the trial by military commission, and their connection with the 
Rebellion, etc, All persons interested in the national life of our 
country will find this volume of special interest and value. It is a 
candid and reliable record of the conspiracy deduced from evidence 
to be found only in the official report of the proceedings, made at 
the time. The author seeks not to awaken asperities growing out 
of the great conflict, but to reveal to this new generation the justice 
of the nation punishing the criminals. 

EnGuisH EpucaTion IN THE ELEMENTARY AND SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS. “ International Education Series.”” By Isaac 
Sharpless, LL.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 192 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is by far the most satisfactory presentation for American 
readers of the history, condition, and philosophy of English schools. 
It ia so arranged and phrased that there is no difficulty whatever 
for any schoolman to see |clearly what has been, what is, and why 
it has been and is in English education. 

True there is comparatively little occasion for an American 
teacher to familiarize himself with the edacation of England. It is 
of much less moment than to know that of America, Germany, 
France, or Australia, because we have less to learn from her than 
from any of those countries, but it is somehow more humiliating to 
be ignorant of her educational phraseology and technicalities. This 
is a small book, is easily mastered by rapid reading, and whoever 
aspires to be conversant with educational movements, must read 
and should own thia volame. 


Sunpay Scuoot Sexections, edited by John H 
| Bechtel, instructor in the National School of Education and Ora- 
| tory, comprise a wide range of readings and recitations adapted to 
| church and Sunday school entertainments, and to all gatherings of 
|@ moral or religious character. The selections are all good, and 
| the compilation something useful and novel. Philadelphia: Penn 
| Pablishing Co. Parner, 30 cents. 


Tue S. Brarnarp’s Sons Company of Chicago, 
publish the True Blue Republican Campaign Songs and the Red 
Hot Democratic Campaign Songs. (Each 32 pp. Price, 10 cents.) 
—_ contains a number of stirring refrains and marches with words 
and music. 


THe Dignity or THE Common Scuoot TRACHER’s 
MISSION, a atirring address by Rev. Smith Baker, D.D., delivered 
before the Minnesota Educational Association, is published in pam- 
phlet form by the School Education Co., Minneapolis. Price, 50. 


Tennyson’s Lire AND Portry, AND Mistakes Con- 
cerning Tennyson, a pamphlet by Eugene Parsons, contains 
much interesting information regarding the Laureate and his 
works. Private print, Craig Press, Chicago: 15 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Standard Arithmetic; by Wm, J. Milne; price, 65 cents. New York: 
American Book vo. 
Messages from Mars; by Robert D. Braine; price, 50 cents. New 


York: J 8 

Children’s R its; by Kate Douglass Wiggin; price, $1.00-——Zach- 

Phips; by E. L. Bynner; price, $1 25——Three Episodes of Mass- 

achusetts History (2 Vols.); by Charles Francis Adams; price, $4.00. 
Boston: Houghton, M'fflin & Co. 

Garnered Gems of Sunday School Song; by H. R. Palmer. Cincin- 
nati: The John Church Co. 

The Pupils’ Series of Arithmetics——Primary Book; by Ww. 8. 
Sutton & W. H. Kimbrough; price, 25 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co 


The Assassination of Lincoln; by T. W. Harris; price, $2.50. Sold 
by subscription only. Boston: American Citizen Co. 

Taxation Edward Atkinson; price, $1.25. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

A Candle in the 8ea; by Rev. E. A. Rand; price, $1.25. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. 
Sunshine Melodies; b 
Six Centuries of Englis 


Nathan L. Glover and Malana A. Harris—— 


Poetry; by James Baldwin, Ph.D.—The 
Elements of Language and Grammar; edited by J. M. Greenwood. 
fev. A C Thompson; price, $100. New York: 
T Life; by E. P. Powell; price, 50 cents. Chicago. Chas. 
Son’s American Newspaper Annual. Philadelphia: 


N. W. Ayer & Son. 
Model Arithmetic; by Henry H. Belfield——The Revised 
The J . Belfield. Chicago: George 


Model Arithmetic; by H. 
Sherwood 0. 

Guide to Latin Geeverenie by A Father of the Society of Jesus. 
Baltimore: John Murphy 0. 
Prom Finland to Greece; by Harriet Cornelia Hayward; price, 
$1.00. New York. John B. 


CHICAGO LETTER. 
The Educational Exhibit of the Columbian Exposition will be 
creditable to the schools and colleges of our country, if space there- 
for be obtained. The public school buildings, which have been 
placed at the disposal of the Board of Lady Managers by the Chi- 
cago Board of Education, will farnish inexpensive and comfortable 
accommodations for teachers visiting the Fair. The plan is to issue 
certificates to women teachers for one dollar each, which will entitle 
the holders to the use of the dormitories at twenty-five cents a day. 
Two weeks will be the limit unless vacancies exist. This rule is 
made to give a chance to all. Each school will contain from twelve 
to fifteen dormitories; each dormitory will accommodate from ten 
to fifteen persons. One room in each building will be fitted up for 
reading and writing. A competent matron will be placed in charge 
of each building. All matters pertaining to these arrangements 
are in charge of Mrs. Solomon Thatcher, who originated the plan. 
The lady managers are also endeavoring to obtain accommodations 
in parochial schools for parochial teachers. 
The public schools here have opened with the usual large attend- 
ance, and under the efficient administration of Supt. A. G. Lane 
and his assistants will undoubtedly make a fine showing in the ed- 
ucational exhibit. 
The formal opening of the University of Chicago took place Oct. 
1. Probably between eight hundred and one thousand students 
will be enrolled on the University books. Everything is condueted 
on the most liberal scalo, and there is an employment burean con- 
nected with the University which will furnish work to needy stu- 
dents, to the end that no man nor woman, for lack of means, shall 
be turned from its gates. 
Major Handy says a large number of guides will be needed for 
the Exposition ; persons of education and intelligence will have the 


preference. It is expected that this will farnish desirable employ- 
ment to many teachers and students. 

Perhaps a matter of general interest, especially to primary teach- 
ers, is the new chart now under preparation by Miss Mary E. Burt, 
member of the Chicago Board of Educa ion. Miss Burt was a 
teacher of long and successful experience, and this chart, being 
along the lines of modern methods in science and literature, will be 
a boon to the progressive teacher. The illustrations inclade repre- 
ductions of some of the world’s masterpieces in art, and from what 
we have seen of the advance sheets, we can safely say that it will 
be a source of delight in the schoolroom. 


PENN’S PROVINCE. 
The physicians of Kast and West Conshohocken ordered the 
schools closed for two weeks or longer on account of the alarming 
prevalence of diphtheria in that locality. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, opened on Sept. 15 for its one hun- 
dred tenth academic year, with a larger number of students than 
ever before. The freshman class numbers forty-three. There are 
several changes in the faculty. Professor Stevens succeeds Profes- 
sor Lake as instructor in physiology and physical culture; Profes- 
sor Baker is succeeded by Professor Norton, Professor Bickle gives 
place to Professor Prettyman 
The new year at Lafayette College began the same date with the 
largest attendance in the history of the institution. There are 
nearly 400 men enrolled, with 110 freshmen. President Warfield 
had the good fortune to capture the whole class, twelve men, of 
one of the most noted preparatory schools in the middle states. 

The town of Huntingdon is as hard to please as a chronic dys- 
peptic. Ezra Lehman has been elected principal of her high school. 
He is the fourth principal within fifteen months. 

State Superintendent Waller has appointed October 21 as 
autumnal Arbor Day. He suggests that appropriate exercises by 
the schools should be made a prominent feature of this celebration. 
He says the schools should open as usual. They may afterward 
unite ia any of or all the exercises of the day. In addition to the 
exercises by the pupils, he recommends addresses by prominent 
citizens and choral and orchestral music. 

Superintendent Waller says: ‘‘ A prominent feature of the day 
should be the planting of Colambus trees. Hardy, long-lived 
trees are the most desirable. Where it is possible, let groves stand 
as memorials of the four hundredth Columbian anniversary. No 
fall Arbor Day has compared in interest with this; let it be fully 
improved.”’ 

Mr. Joseph F. Barton of the Cumberland Valley State Normal 
School was recently tendered the principalship at Dubois, Clear- 


field county, but declined to remain at Shippensburg. 
W. G. Lake of Dickinson College, Carlisle, takes charge of the 


Alden, 
The Art of Poetry; edited by Albert 8. Cook; price, $1.25. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 


i d tment of the State Normal School at Cali- 
Jas. J. H. HAMILTON. 


— 


A. 


The Children’s First Reader. 
Ni of The Children’s Primer, by the same author, 
-_ learned, and to maintain the Children’s interest. 


“quare I2mo. Cloth, vi-++ 101 pages. 


Stickney’s Fifth Reader. with an 
and T.C. TRuEBLoop. This completes the series of Stickney’s 
‘o build upon the foundation of the other four books of the series, 
‘argement of powers and quickness of comprehension. Twelve 
authors embelli-h the text, and a handsome cover adds t 
Half Leather. xxvi + 356 pages. Introduction price, 
“tickney’s Readers preserve the child’s natural vivacity 0 


Writing Books. 


f thought, 


etters, not to draw them. 


Send for Ginn & Company’s Common Schoo 


GINN & COMPANY, 


By M. 
and is so made as to give practice on what has 
It is a simple but steady growth in the same 
ne, and will make possible a real advance in place of constant stopping and beginning over again. 
Introduction price, 28 cts. 


Introduction on Elocution by R. I. FULTON 
Readers. 
working for variety in taste, en- 


o the attractiveness of the book 
60 cts. Allowance for exchange, 12 ots. 


A new series, embodying marked and 
hey teach both the standard and abbreviated forms of capital letters, 
The Grammar School series is now complete 


Catalogue containing Descriptions of the 


OU 


Cyr. This book takes up the 
By E, WILTSE. 


the school or home. 


The aim of the book is 


full-page portraits of 
I2mo, 


very fine, 


schools, and that the selections s 
good morals, 
knowing and rem 


feeling, and expression. 


substantial improvements. 
and teach pupils to wr#e the 
in six copy books. 


orize selections, will find this a v 


Publishers, Boston, 


Selections for Memorizing. 
Grapes. Compiled by Supt. SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, N. Y., and Supt. L. C. Foster, 
Ithaca, N. ¥Y. [Ready October 20. | . 

It is now commonly believed that selections should be memorized in the various grades in 
as well as the committing of selections from English Literature, 


embering. This book aims to meet that \ , 
selections are carefully made and well graded. Those who do not care to have their pupils mem 


NEw BOOKS. 


The Place of the Story in Early Education, and Other Essays. By 
vi + 138 pages. 
This book should be in the hands of every one who is engaged in educating children, whether in 


12mo, cloth. Retail price. 50 ots. 


For PRIMARY, GRAMMAR, AND HIGH SCHOOL 


g of patriotism and 
that are well worth 
It is small and inexpensive, the 


hould be made with reference to the teachin 
want. 


ery useful drill book in reading. 


Best Books for all Departments of Common School Work. 


New York, Chicago. 
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‘Lhe public schools opened Monday, Sept. 12, with a large at- 
tendance. Several new schools were opened. The records for 
September show a large increase in the attendance. Many of the 
buildings have been painted and repaired, and all have heep 
thoroughly cleaned during the long 

* 

At the first fall meeting of the board of education, one of the 
subjects under discussion was the cholera, and what should be done 
to prevent its spreading among the school children. A resolution 


was passed requesting the school inspectors in the various districts 
to be particularly carefel in their inspection of the schools nnder 
their charge, in regard to warmth, cleanliness, and ventilation. 
Principals and jwitors were also requested to exercise the utmost 
care in regard to these matters and to at once report to the board 
of education any suspicions case of illness. 
* 
The celebration of the Columbian anniversary has for some time 
taken precedence of all other subjects in the minds of the public 
school children, On Monday, October 10th, an army of 10,000 
school boys were on parade. October 11th and 12th were also holi- 
days. As the 2lst of October has been named as a national holiday 
the schools will be closed on that day also. Exercises appropriate 
to the occasion will be held in the schools on October 20th. The 
boys have been drilling for two weeks. Several of the armories of 
the city were loaned to the children as drill-rooms, and the services 
of military men were in many cases volunteered aa instractors in 
military tactics. The parks and equares and the play grounds 
of the school-buildings were all utilized for the same purpose. 
This line of students was an imporing sight. — The grand marshal 
for the day was Dr. John D. Robinson, principal of Grammar 
School No. 94, Ten thousand flags were carried by the youthfal 
paraders and these were so carried that they formed two contin- 
uous straight lines of flags. Each boy wore an appropriate badge 
which he was allowed to keep as @ souvenir of the occasion. The 
scholars of private and parochial schools marched in the same 
parade, adding many to the 10,000 from the public schools. The 
boys belonging to the colleges lead the column. There were 
twenty regiments of school boys, tach commanded by a school 
principal, asd the companies forming the regiments were each in 
charge of a boy captain. The march started between 12 and 1 
o’clock p. m, 1600 seats were reserved in a prominent position on 
the line of march for represeatatives of the pupils’ of girls’ schools 
The girls wore caps of red, white, and blue. It was proposed at first ‘o 
have the girls take an active part in the celebration, but when the 
superintendent referred the matter to a committee of principals of 
female achools, the idea was strongly opposed. 
* * * 
Six assistant superintendents, whose terms of office expired in 
September were all reélected for another term. 
* * 
The Girl’s Normal College and the College of the City of New 
York for boys opened with a large attendance. 
* * 
The evening achools opened for regular work on Monday even- 
ing October 3rd. McLEop. 


Supr. I. A, Smoruers, Illinois: Your JOURNAL OF ED- 
UCATION is a constant delight and inspiration to me. I have taken 
it for fifteen years. 


Surt. W. 8. Eversoie, Ohio: I have read the JOURNAL so 
oer years and value it so highly that I would not try to get aloug 
without it. 


S. H. M’Co.urster, Marlboro, N. H.: The JOURNAL is ex- 
erting a wide influence in behalf of edacation. Let it work on for 
its spirit is exalted and its teaching noble. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
Oct. 14-15: New England Association of Colleges and Prepar- 
Schools; Boston. 
Oct 14-15: E. Ohio and Penn. Supts. and Prins. ; Youngstown. 
Oct. 27: Ohio Superintendents; Cleveland. 
Oct. 27-29: Rhode Island State Teachers; Providence. 
Oct. 28-29: Connecticut Stais Association ; Meriden. 
Oct. 28-29: Northern Illinois Association ; Rockford. 
Oct. 28: Berkshire County, Mass. ; Pittsfield. 
Oct. 28: Plymouth County, Msss. ; Brockton. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Supt. Alex Frye is working out great results at San Bernardioo. 

Mrs. Hattie Moses Willard of Pasadena was a great accession to 
the high school. 

Los Angeles bas one of the best high schools in the country. 

The Ventura County Institute, under Sapt.S. T. Black, was a 
success. It ia a fine institute county. 

Supt. C. O. Knepper of Santa Barbara has had a successfal year, 
and was much enjoyed by the county institute this season. 


ILLINOIS. 


The° Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association will meet a 
Rockford, Friday and Saturday, October 28 and 29. The program 


is as followa: 

President, 8.8. Kemble, Bock Island ; Vice President, R. F. Morgan, 
Wheaton 5 Secciare, Miss Tony Ravens, Ottawa; Treasurer, L A. 
Thomas Salle. 

Friday Morning—RounD TABLE MEETINGS. “ Relative Value of 
Studies,” led by Geo. P. Brown, Normal. 

“Conservation of Studies,” led by Chas. A. McMurry, Normal 
University. 

Afternoon—DEPARTMENT MEETINGS. Chairman of Sections: 1st 
and 2d Grades, Miss M Devine, Po'o. Subject: Number Work; 
What Shall be Taught ? How Shall the Subject be Presented ? 

3d and 4th Grades, Frank E. Sanford, LaGrange. Subject: Geogra 
phy; What Shall be the Character of the Work ? How May the Sub 
ject be Presented ? 

5th and 6th Grades, Miss Julia Osborne, Freeport. Subject: Geog- 
raphy; What, and How Much Shall be Taught ? 

7th and 8th Grades, J. G Lucas, Belvidere. Subject: Geography; 
What, and How Much Shall be Taught ? 

High School, E. G. Cooley, Aurora. Subject: Can We Teach His- 
tory and Science so as to Develop More Thought Power in Pupils ? 

City Superintendents and Principais, Alfred Baylis, Sterling. Sub- 
ject: 1. Report of the Committee on Present Course of Study, P R. 
Walker, Rockford. 2. aerpemen’ and Enrichment of the Course of 
Study. Discussion: by W. H. Hatch, Oak Park. 

County Superintendents. J. M. Piper, Ogle County. Subjects: 1. 
Institutes for Directors. 2. How Best to Handle the Course of Study. 

Saturday Morning—GENERAL Sksstion—Arithmetic, What Shall 
be Taught ? How Shall It be Taught ? 

ist, 2d and 3d Grades; Discussion: Miss Bertha M. Dumser, Elgin. 

4th, 5th and 6th Grades; Discussion: D. H. Darling. Joliet. 

7th and 8th Grades; Discussion: H. H. Belfield, President Chicago 
Manual Training School. 

Afternoon—The Needs and Demands of Northern Illinois for a 
State Normal School 

Short Addresses by State Officers, County Superintendents, Teach- 
ers, and Citizens. 


MONTANA, 
State Editor, R. G. YOUNG, Helena. 

Children are not admitted to the schools of Montana till they are 
six years old. 

The achool board of Helena, has recently purchased chemical 
and physical apparatus to the amount of $2,000. 

The City of Anaconda is just completing two fiae school houses. 

Supt. E. A. Steere has received the Republican nomination for 
state superintendent. Supt. J. C. Mahony received a similar com- 
pliment from the Democrats. Montana is thae assured of a good 
man in the position. The Prohibition candidate is Mra. Eva M. 
Hunter. 

Missoula and Great Falls are active candidates for the state uni- 
versity which it is expected the coming legislature will locate. 

The Montaua State Teachers’ Reading Circle has entered upon 
its second year under very favorable circumstances. It is believed 
the number of readers will bs greater than !ast ye-r when fully 
ae per cent. of all teachers io the state were members of the 
cirele, 


Prof. L. A. Ostien formerly cf Miles City has recently made 


two important changes in his affairs. First he wedded on 
desirable position in one of the numerous educational ingtit,:; 
Lincoln, Neb. of 
MICHIGAN, 
State Editor, E@BERT L. BRIGGS, Grand Haven, 

The summer series of institutes seen to have been e 
garded as unsually efficient because of the more ene ee 
than heretofore and the more definite connection of the ¢ so 
commissioner with the work. — 

Akeley Institute of Grand Haven has its new dormitory 
pleted and is now excellently equipped with accommodations a. 
young ladies who are seeking admission to the achool. , 

Supt. E, C. Thompson, of Saginaw, with his wife spent the au 
mer vacation in Earope. but returned in time to escape the quaranti > 

Central Michigan Normal School will open this fall at My 
Pleasant with Prof. C. F. R. Bellows as principal. “ 

Mr. James N. McBride, of Owosso, has been appointed prof 
sor of political economy at the Agricultural College. ” 
larger charge in Wisconsin and resign ition at 
place. Miss Lucy Angell succeeds him. ld the former 

O. C. Seelye, after a year of business experience, returns to school 
work and is elected superintendent of the Racine, Wis , echools 

Politics is getting some hold this year upon the echoo! men of 
the etate. Prin. W. N. Ferris of the Big Rapids Industris! Schoo) 
has been nominated for Congress by the People’s party and en. 
dorsed by the Democrats, and Supt. G. R. Catton of Kalkasks hag 


A.| been given a iike nomination by the Prohibition party in hig dis. 


A conference of institute workers was held at Lansing, Sept. 23 
presided over by State Supt. Fitch. It was decided to make the 
conference, which has been held two years. a permanent arrange. 
ment to be held annually. State Supt. Fitch, Prof. B. A Hing. 
dale of Ann Arbor, and Supt. D. A. Hammond of Charlotte, were 
appointed a committee to prepare a report on needed legislation 
for theipetitates and preeent the same at the meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association in December. 

Dr. H. Q. Butterfield, on account of failing health, has been 
obliged to withdraw entirely from executive duties in Olivat Col- 
lege. Prof. J. L. Daniela is for the present acting president, 
Prof. James Kellogg, late fellow and teacher in Johns Hopkins 
eu°caeds Prof. MoFarlan in the chair of biology. The latter goes 
to Leland Stanford, Jr. University. 

NEW JERSEY. 
State Editor, J. D. DILLINGHAM, Thoms River. 

Arrangements are being made by the county superintendents for 
the teachers’ institutes. 

The addition to Prin. Arrowsmith’s Graded School at Keyport 
will soon be ready for occupancy. 

Miss A. Libbie Coward, late of the Cobleskill, N. Y., High 
School, begins ber duties as priccipal at Lakewood in its new 
$25,000 building. 

The Plainfield papers speak ia the highes terms of the auspicious 
beginning of Prof. Henry M. Maxson’s superintendency, The 
former superintendent, Miss Julia K. Balkley is now associated 
with Dr. Harper in his Chicago University work. 

De. Chas. J. Majory of East Orange is the new supervising prin- 
cipal at Newtown at a salary of $1500. 

There are new Principals at Kast Orange, Woodbridge, North 
Roselle, Belvidere, Salem, Englewood, Point Pieasant, Hammonton, 
Cape May City, and Barnegat. 

With both political parties favorable, there is every reasoa to be- 
lieve that this winter’s Legislature will repeal the present act, 
which sanctions the use of the fuads from the sale of riparian 
lands for current expenses; although up to a few years ago, these 
proceeds, from the sale and lease of the state's landa under water 
had constituted a part of the state school fund. Both parties at 
their recent state conventions have inserted planks in th-ir platforms 
favorable to a repeal of the obnoxious atatute. 

Rev. Hiram D. Ward of Canaan Four Corners, N. Y., is the 
new principal of Glenwood Institute, at Matawan. 

Camden enjoys the unique distinction of baving two rival school 
boards, and the president of one, Charles J. Ellis, Jr., isalsos 
member of the other. 
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INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 


MR. H. E. HOLT’S 
Normal Classes in Vocal Harmony, 


The regular Saturday Classes for Teachers and 
Singers will open Saturday, Oct. Eat, at 10 o'el’k, 
at 160 Boyiston St., Room 3, Boston, Mass 


subjects. 


o’clock ; advanced Part Singing from 11 to 12. 


TILDEN HALL BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS, 
West Lebanon, New Hampshire. 
For information address 
Dr. A. C. PERKINS, Principal. 


MECHANICS’ FAIR, 


Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 
Oct. 5 to Dec. 3: Daily, 9 A.M. to 10 P.M, 


Six acres of displays, comprising an exhibit of the 
latest and best specimens in all lines o 
England industries 


Admission 25 Cents, 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


Toa delightful city in one of the Atlantic States 
boarding and day school for ladies and children; & 


burg. 


NATURE 


onstrator 


* * acmi: 
fine building adapted to its purpose and pleasantly + Mi illan & Co. veep ectfully call the attention of teachers 


located and a successful school in full operation. 
Value of the property and good will, $15,000; corms. 
easy. Rental, $100 per month. For full particulars 
apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ww" EN CORRESPONDING with Adver- 
livers, pleave meation this Journal. 


A NEW BOOK BY DR. Ss. 8s. 
THE INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION. 


Comprising a Rational Introduction to Psychology. By Dr. S. S. 
LauRIg, author of “Occasional Addresses on Educational 


A HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By the Rev. Sroprorp A. Brooke. 
Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth.” 


CHEMICAL THEORY FOR BEGINNERS. 


Principles of Teaching and elementary’ Work at 10 By LEONARD Dossin, Ph.D., and JAMES WALKER, Ph. D. Sc. 
one in the Chemistry Department, University of Edin- 
16mo. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PLANE 


By E. W. Hosson, Sc.D., and C. M. Jessop, M.A. 16mo. $1.25. 


Lectures delivered in the Summer School of Art and Sci i 
versity Hall, Edinburgh. By HENRY DE Spend D.Sc. Dew. 


of the Society de Biologie. 


MODERN VIEWS OF ELECTRICITY. 


By OLIver J. LopGg, D.Sc., LL.D.. F R 
University College, Liverpool. » F.R.S., Professor of I 


Creek Language and Literature, Latin L 


These separate Catalogues, 


MACMILLAN & CO, 


LAURIE. 


Fust Ready. 


Large 12mo. Uniform with 


70 cents. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 


SERIES. NEW VOLUMES. 
EXPERIMENTAL EVOLUTION. 


in the Paris Museum d’Histoire Naturelle, Member 


12mo, cloth. $1.50. Being 


G. 
hysics, 


New Edition. $2.00. 


I2mo. 


Beginners. 


MACMILLAN NEW EDUCATIONAL 


INTRODUCTORY MODERN GEOMETRY OF THE 


POINT, RAY, AND CIRCLE. 


By B. SmitH, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in 
Missouri State University, Columbia, Mo. Part I., 75 cents. 
Now Ready. 


SHORTER LATIN COURSE. 

y A. 
ercises of Gradually Increasing Difficulty, and Easy Passages 
for Translations. 


Complete Edition, $1.10. Shortly. 
M. Cook, M.A. A Book for Beginners in Latin, with Ex- 


AMERICAN EDITION. 


Revised, and Adapted to American Schools by JAMES C. EGBERT, 
Ph.D., Instructor of Latin in Columbia College. 18mo, 40 cts- 
Now Keady. 

PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. | 

By NATHAN F. Dupuls, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics '0 

Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 12mo, $1.10. Vow Ready. 


CAESAR—THE INVASION OF BRITAIN. 


Selections from Books IV. and V. of “The Gallic War,” adapted 
for the Use of Beginners. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exer- 
cises. 18mo, 40 cts. By W. WELCH, M.A., and C. G. 
FIELD, M.A. Revised, with References to American Gram 
mars, by S. G. AsHMorRE, L.H.D., Professor of Latin, Unio? 
College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


CAESAR—THE HELVETIAN WAR. 
Selections from Book I. of “ The Gallic War. Adapted for 
With Exercises. By W. Wetcu, M.A., and ©: 
DuFFIELD, M.A. American Edition, with References ' 


American Grammars, edited by S. G. ASHMORE, L.H.D., Pro 
fessor of Latin, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 18mo, 4° cts. 


and others interested in Education to their separate Cala 


logues of Books in the Sollowing departments of study: 


guage and Literature, 
f applicants will specify which they 


anguage and Literature, 
English Language and Liter 


German Language and Literature, French Lan 
ature, Mathematics and Science. 


require, will be sent free by mail to any address. 


112 Fourth Av., New York: 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 


The annual meeting of the Washin County 
Teachers’ Association will be held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 18th and 19th, at the high school 
building, Calais. Prof. G. C. Parington, principal 
of the Farmington Normal Schools, aleo, W. W. 


Stetson, Supt. Auburn schools, will deliver ad- 
d State Supt. N. A. Luce will discuss the 
subject: State Educational Exhibit at Colum- 


bian Exposition.’’? Miss Colby, teacher in Gorham 
Normal School, will give instruction to teachers in 
the Swedish system of gymnastics. Class exer- 
cises, papers, etc., will be given by teachers from 
various parts of the country. Free entertainment 
will be farnished for all in attendance, 


VERMONT. 


The 434 annual convention of the Vermont 
State Teachers’ Association was held in Montpe- 
lier on Sept. 29, 30, and Oct. 1. The attendance 
numbered about 250 teachers. The opening 
session of the convention included an interestin 
Jectare by Prof.G. H. Perkins of the University of 
Vermont on ‘* The Grand Cafion of the Colorado 

Oa Friday morning President Dewart delivered 
the annual address, which held the undivided 
attention of all present. His theme was the qual- 
ifications of teachers for their work, the title of 
his subject “‘ Balance.’’ Considering balance in 
a physical sense, the speaker said that nature 
believes in balance, and you thwart her at your 
peril. Some men use their brains too much, others 
their muscles. The physically balanced man has 
strength, but he employs it in proper uses. He is 
not a piecs of a man but a whole man. A man of 
mental balance knows his powers and he is like a 
machine of the highest effisiency. Higher than 
any one gift is that evenness of mental balance 
that makes men of jadgment the world’s leaders. 
The speaker closed his address with practical 
hinte on self-balancing between body and mind. 

The question of ‘‘ Language Studies and Tech- 
nical Grammar’’ brought out a lively discussion, 
led by Prof. Jenne of Enosburgh Falls. He did 
not believe in teaching grammar or language 
before the age of 14 or 15. When technical gram- 
mar was taken from the text-books and ‘‘ Jan- 
guage’’ substituted, a great mistake was made. 
Prin. George A. Williams of Saxton’s River, 
believed that technical grammar should not be 
taught to young pupils. He thought the common 
s‘hocl teachers were making a failure in teachirg 
language in primary grades, simply because they 
did not possess a thorough knowledge of the same 
themselves. 

Principal A. H. Campbell of the Johnson Nor- 
School, Prof. S. J. Blampied of Montpelier and 
others spoke on this subject. The exercises of the 
morning session closed with an admirably written 
paper by Prin. W. A. Beebe, of Morrisville, on 
‘ Compositions, Essays, and Orations.”’ 

‘The attendance Friday afternoon was very 
large, fully 350 teachers being present. “ The 
Relative Value of County Institutes and Summer 
Schools ’’ was the first topic for discussion. Prin 
Edward Conant was a warm advocate of the 
summer schools. He epoke of the time consumed 
by each, and compared the advantages of the two. 
There are many subjects to be presented, arith- 
metic, language, geography, history etc., and in an 
institute lasting only two days the discussion of 
such subjects would be very limited. The increase 
of power to the teacher comes from the longer 


& | closing session Saturday morning. Prin. F. K. 


+ |in short, an appeal to teachers to study their pro- 


on which, according to the statutes teach 
pass before they are licensed to teach, a eas 
with the time of the institate extended, all these 
cereals could not be considered. The work can 
arran 
iat, ged at the school than at the 
xaminer B. C. Day, of Craftsbury, was al 

warm advocate of the summer me The re. 
mainder of the afternoon was devoted to the gen- 
eral subject of physical education. Prof. S. C. 
Ferrin of Manchester, spoke on “The Necessity 
of Physical Culture and the Means of Tntrodacing 
It into the Public Schools.’”’ “ The Physical Train- 
ing of Women,”’ was discussed by Miss Annie L. 
Thompson of Johnson, Miss Marian L. Blake of 
Boston spoke on “ Physical Training for Speakin 
and Readiog,”’ and Prof. George A. Williams o 
Saxtons River, on Military raining.’”’ A lec- 
tare on ‘‘ Personal Calture,’’ by Dr. Wesley 
Emerson, president of the Emerson College of 
Oratory, Boston, was given in the evening. 

Prof. C. C. Brill of Northfield, presided at the 


Graves of Swanton, read the report of the institute 
held one year ago at Montpelier, and it was 
adopted. 

Examiver I. P. Booth reported for the com- 
mittee on the organization and revision of the 
constitution; Prof. E. F. Conant reported for the 
legislative committee. This committee made five 
recommendations, which were adopted by the 
association. The first was that teachers be 
allowed, by statute, to attend the state convention 
without loss of time. The second was that the 
town system be adopted. The third favored free 
text-books, The fourth advised that the interest 
on the United States deposit fund and the Hunt- 
ington fund be used for the establishment of public 
libraries. The fifth proposed that the state super- 
intendent and county examiners be allowed, at their 
discretion, to substitute summer schools of two or 
three weeks’ length for county institutes, and that 
two or more counties be permitted to unite in such 
schools. It was voted that the schools ought gen- 
erally to observe Oct. 21 with patriotic exercias. 

The following officers were elected: President— 
A. H. Campbell; Vice presidents —C. C, Davis, 
A. C. Ferrin, W. E. Ranger, J. S. Cilley, J. H 
Parsons, L. W. Jenne, W. A. Beebe,,N. J. White- 
hill, B. C. Day, E F, Howard, O. D. Mathewson, 
G. A. Williams, Gay George; Secretary —F. K 
Graves ; Treasurer —C. H. Morrill ; Executive 
Com. A. C. Ferrin, O. D. Mathewson, C, S. Davis 

Dr. Paul H. Haous, professor of history and 
the art of teaching at Harvard College, then de- 
livered the address of the morning on ‘‘ The Study 
of Education and Teaching.’’ It was a scholarly 
presentation of the theme, instructive and enter- 
taining, and was supplemented by an explanation 
of the system in vogue at Harvard. 

The speaker dwelt particularly on the value of 
a knowledge of psychology to the teacher and on 
the importance of understanding the history of the 
theory and practice of education as well as the 
bearing of present educational methods. It was, 


feasion in the true scientific manner. 
The convention then adjourned. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Ona Friday and Saturday, Oct. 14 and 15, the 
New England Association of Colleges and Prepar- 


atory Schools will hold its seventh annual mesting 


time with more exercises, There are 10 subjecte} 


The stomach can deal with 
a drop when it cannot deal 
with a spoonful, 

Scott's Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil broken up into drops 


invisibly small; each separate 
drop is wrapped in glycerine 
so that the taste is lost. 

This is wk Scott’s Emul- 
sion isthe , y and effectual 
form of cod-.iver oil. 


Hypophosphites of lime 
and soda combine in tonic ef- 
fect with the half-digested oil. 


Let us send you a book on 
it; free. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists e redo. $1. 
54 


Av., Boston. Francis A. Waterhouse, head master 
of the English High Schoo! will speak on Friday 
afternoon on ‘‘ Methods of Determining the Qaal- 
ification of Candidates for Admission to College,’’ 
and President Franklin Carter of Williams College 
will open the general discussion of the subject at 
the close of Mr. Waterhouse’s address. In the 
evening Prof. George H. Palmer of Harvard, will 
discuss ‘‘ Ethical Training io School and College.’’ 
After the business meeting on Saturday morning, 
Prof. J. M. Pierce of Harvard will speak on 
“ Theoretical Knowledge and Practical Facility 
in Algebra: to What Extent is Each Important in 
Preparation for College ?’’ William F. Brad- 
bury, head master of the Cambridg? High School, 
will open the ensuing discussion. 

The Middlesex County Teachers’ Aasociation 
will hold its fortieth annnal meeting in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Oct. 28. Primary section.— 
‘‘ Nature Studies,’ by Miss S. E. Brassill of 
Quincy; ‘‘ Connection Between the Kindergarten 
and the Pablic School,’’ by Miss Clara W. Mingins 
of New Britain. Grammar section.—‘‘ Education 
in Its Integrity,’? by Samusl Eliot, LL.D., of 
Boston; Elementary Geography of Southern 
New England,’’ by Prof. William M. Davis of 
Harvard University; ‘' Character in History,’’ 
by Andrew S. Draper, LL.D , of Cleveland; Ad- 
dresses by Felix Adler, LL D., of New York, and 
President Merrill E. Gates, LL D., of Amherst. 

Speakers for the public echools of Northampton 
have been engaged for Columbus Day, and a pro- 
gram of exercises is being node out. At 
gathering the president’s and governor’s procla- 
mations will be read. At the Academy of Music 
in the afternoon a mass meeting will be held, at 
which Mayor O'Donnell will preside and give an 
addrees. Between 200 and 300 children selectei 
from the schools will sing. 

At the last meeting of the Somerville Teachers’ 


by Frank A. Hill, master of the Cambridge Eng- 
lish High School and Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Five Malden teachers have resigned because of 
ill health. The committes insist upon vaccina- 
tion although some parents objact. Miss Emma 
A Gilman who has been abroad for the summer 
will remain for some time. 
The Berkshire County Teachers’ Aecsociation 
meets at Pittefield, Friday Oct. 28, Plymouth 
County at Brockton, the same day; Worcester 
County at Fitchburg, Saturday Nov. 12. 
Mr. Luther E. Leland of the Hamilton school, 
Newton, has resigned after the longest service in 
one school of any surburban principal, probably. 
He is far from being of advanced age; but he be- 
his professional life young and has bad uni- 
‘orm success therein. e has been prospered 
professionally and personally and retires to enjoy 
merited rest. 
Columbos Day is to be appropriately celebrated 
in the Springfield echools. 
Mis: Jeannie C. Terry, formerly teaching in 
Richmond, N. H., is teaching at Buzzards Bay. 


CONNECTICUT, 


The state is sending out 10,000 c»pies of the 
cfficial program for Columbus Day. The state ex- 
ercise was prepared by Prin. W. I. Twitchell, of 
the Arsenal school, Hartford, assisted by Misses 
Belle C. Davis and Eva R. Woodward. 
Mies H. F. Cilley has been engaged as teacher 
of Music in the Greenville schools. Misses Annie 
Coffee and Lucy Darfey are among the new 
teachers in the same district. 
Five new teachers have been added to the Nor- 
wich Free Academy faculty. They are Messrs. 
Greene & Kenney, Misses Hall, Wirt and Wood- 
ward. In the Art School the instructors are Miss 
Weir, Miss Brown, Miss Morse and Mr. Olcott. 
In 1840 the state was at the head of the list in 
literacy, having but 526 illiterates, or but one third 
of one per cent. of the people over twenty jears 
of age. 
At the school election in New Haven Sept. 19, 
out of 19,000 regis‘ered voters but 1,400 took the 
trouble to vote.——A new schoolhonre is proposed. 


A TONIC 


HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 


A preparation of the 
phosphates, that acts as 
a tonic and food to the 
exhausted system. 

There is nothing like it; 
gives great satisfaction. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R, I. 


in the Pablic Latin School building on Warren 


Association, held on Oc', 6th, addresses w sre msda 


them 
crous suggestions as*to teaching them. 


be “ready to state items of news?’ 


commented u 
minutes should be devoted to this. 


primary pieces, memorial days, etc. 


we prophesy will be specially attractive 
ments are admitted. 
subscriber, 
to June. 50 cents a year. 


CLUBS. 


cents a year for two or more subscribers. 


SEND NOW. 


mail, the paper one year and 


40 pp. Veryheipful. And 
ovick’s HOW 

short memory book published. Or 
WILHELM’S STUDENT’S CALENDAR. 


Price, 
AGASSI 
box. 


ocents. Orth 


rice, 35 cents. 


BOPH PAPERS TO ONE ADDRESS, WITH THE BOOK OFFERS, FOR ONLY $1.30. 


It is better than any newspaper for the teacher, because 
aif.irs of small consequence are given but little room. It 
will be of immense service in rendering the pupils wide 
awake and aware of what is going on in the world around 
To the teachers it gives a comprehensive, connected 
review of the current events of the past month with num- 
It may be used in 
the school-room by asking certain pupils before school to 
At the appointed 
time the teacher asks, ‘‘ Who has items of news ?”’ 
pupil rises and gives something he has selected. 
mn or questions are asked. Only a few 


A NEW FEATURE. 


In the “Supplementary” department it 
lurge pages of bright, fresh dialogues, recitations, drills, 
Every teacher hasa 

constant use for such material, and this new department 


All the paper is for the good of the 
Published 10 months a year, from Sept. to 


Hundreds of schools subscribe in clubs. 


To introduce Our Times we make the follow- 
4 ing extraordinary offer: | 
ceived before Dec. 1, (mentioning this paper), we will send by return 


KELLOGG@’S HOW TO WRITE COMPOSITIONS. 
HOW TO TRAIN THE MEMORY. 


of Great Men who were born or died on every day of the year. 


€ 
MINERAL COLLECTION. 25 Minerals in walnut 


EVERY READER ABSOLUTELY NEEDS THESE-TWO PAPERS. 


t Entirely different from any other Educational Papers Published. .@? 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. 


Do you wish to make advancement asa teacher? This is a serious question. 
There is hardly a teacher but will say yes, and mean it. 
Our position is this: make yourself better 


OuR TIMES. 
The Important Events, Discoveries, Etc., of the Times with 
Fresh Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, lusic, etc. 
OUR TIMEs gives an idea of what is going on in the world from monthto month. profess 


kinds: 


cuniary and professional. 
fonally, and then look for an increase of pay. 


One 
This is 


our store. 
page catalogue called 


ives eight 


No advertise- 


Club rate, 40 


For so cents re- 


New. 
40 pp. Best. 3 25 CLINTON PLACE, 


Short Biographies 


You can buy at home as well asin 61 
Our new illustrated 100- ¥F 


BIG is now ready. It truthfully describes & 
& the best 


Professional Books, 
Method Books, 
Blackboard Stencils, 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


Special discounts are given to teach- Mw 


These books are all helpful; show 
MS ow to save labor in teaching. 


E. L. KELLOGG @Co., 
NEW YORK. 


ment ? 


To aid the teacher to make 


teacher to make professiona 


mational Department. 


cation’ will be published ser 


$1.00 a year. 


OUR OFFER. 


ollowing standard books, etc., bound 


SMITH’S RAPIP PRACTICE 
of 32 sets. List on application. 


Samples of both papers, 10 cents stamps. 


BLACK®OARD STENCILS. 50 
a 


How shall the teacher make professional advance- 
This must be answered practically. 
cannot give up teaching and gointo a hormal school: he 
has begun to teach, and whatever advancement he makes 
be must make while he is teaching. 


we begin, three years ago, to publish this ppaer. 
with much more favor than was expectsd; it was doubled 
in size last year and met with more favor still. 
the name is changed to EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS and 
the subscriber receives ten little vooks, 12mo size, a year. 
The effort is solely and simply to aid the really earnest 
advancement. 
ber contains 100 pages, arranged as follows: 


y of Ed tion, (2) Educational Philosophy 
(3) of feaching, (4) Educational Civics, (5) Infor- 


The N. Y. State Graded Examination Questions and Answers 
complete are in each issue—an important feature. (Worth $1.00.) 


During 1892-93, Herbert aprons 
(This of itself will be worth $1 ‘00.) 
Clubs of Two or more at 8Oc. each 
All subscriptions begin with the September No., so as 
to have the entire year complete. 


To make this movement known widely we 
will send, (¢/ this advt, ts mentioned), for 
=o received before Dec. 1, the paper for one year, and choice of the 


HUGHES’ MISTAKES IN TEACHING. 
JOHNSON’S EDUCATION BY DOING. 
DEWEY’S HOW TO TEACH MANNERS. 


ARITH. CARDs. Any one 
50 cents each. 
cents worth; list on application. 


E. L. KELLOGG @ CO., 
25 Cuinwron New Yor«. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Some Recent Publications. 


Author. Publisher. Price 
New York 65 
Milne American{Book Co, 
Wiggin Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston “1 00 
A Little Swiss Sojourn - - - - ° A 
Man and the Glacial Period - D. Appleton & Go, 
Thos. Whittaker, 1 
six English Poetry - - - Silver, Burdett & Co, Boston 
w 

- Thompeon &. Crowell & Co, N ew York 2 
Chas. Seribner’s Sons,“ 2 50 
Dictionary of Botanical Terms - - - Croziea enry Ho PL. e 
Addison’s Paradise Lost - . - - Cook Ginn & Co, Boston 
Mr. Witt’s Widow” - Hope U. 8. Book Co, New York 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, ee, 
One renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 
e@” Cash must accompany 
all orders when sent at 
club rates. 


$2,co a year. 
$5.50 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club 
of three or more is formed and all names are sent in by one 
person at one time. 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 SoMERSET St., BosTON. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—A traveler may lose his valise and yet not be 
able to give away his grip. 

—I am an old man and have been a constant 
sufferer with catarrh for the last ten years. I am 
entirely cured by the use of Ely’s Cream Balm. 
It is strange that so simple a remedy will cure 
such a stubborn disease.—HENRY BILLINGS, U. 
8. Pension Att'y, Washington, D. C. 


—In the bright lexicon of speculation there is 
nothing so uncertain as a sure thing. 

Mrs. WinsLow’s “‘SooTHING SyRuP’’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrh@a, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mra. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


—A man will put his best foot forward if he has 
a sore toe on the other foot. 


—I suffered for more than ten years with that 
dreadful disease, catarrh, and used every available 
medicine which was recommended to me. I can- 
not thank you enough for the relief which Ely’s 
Cream Balm has offered me.-—EMANUEL MYERS, 


—A seasick lady was recently heard to explain, 
** Oh I'd give anything in the world to be on terra 
cotta again!’’ 


save gage Express an e and s 
the ~ UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
apwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conventences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 


—The man who generally sets his watch ahead 
is the chap who generally misses his train. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


Anold physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throatand Lung affections 
also a ge and radica) cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will sen 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger 
mab, French, or —_— with full directions for pre- 
paring and —. ent by mail by addressing, with 
stamp, naming this p=, . A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. eow 


— When they break up a passenger train, what 
becomes of the pieces ? 

— The work doue by an entry clerk in a first- 
class business house in the busy season is enormous, 


Winfield, L. I., N. Y. 


but then he has an Esterbrook pen to him. 


SPECIAL OFFER No. 1. 


For Columbian Day. 


October 21, 1892, 


Will be commemorated as the 
Exercises should be held in every schoolroom 


suitable material, but the following will be of very great assistance : 


Songs of History. 
Poems and Ballads 
Upon Important Episodes in American History, 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


Ot The Youth’s Companion, author of ** Zig-Zag 
Journeys,” ete. 


SECOND EDITION. 


4ooth anniversary of the discovery ot America by Columbus 


in the United States. It is difficult to get 


A COLUMBIAN ODE, 


WITH HISTORICAL NOTES AND 
TABLET BLANKS, 


By Henry B. CARRINGTON, U.S A., 
Author of ‘Patriotic Reader,” etc. 


Rev, Dr. Wm. E. Griffis: “A stirring poem, 


Klegantly Bound in Cloth, Gilt Top, Price $1.00. 


Contains over 50 poems on subjects associated with 
the early history of America. It is full of patriotic 
sentiment. Under the head of ** Cameos of American 
History”? we would mention the following poems: 
COLUMBUS; ISABELLA; 
THE BIRD am ' SANG TO COLUMBUS ; 
te., Etc. 


** The picturesque resources and dramatic possibil- 
ities of the national chronicles were never more com- 
— set forth than in this charming little book of 

raceful verse which deserves most hearty commen- 
ation,’’— The Critic (N. Y.) 


* For Declamation Day it offers delightful possibil- 
ities, aud history in these pages becomes a far more 
real and living thing than it is in the average school 


text book.””— Boston Advertiser. 

“Some of them have a clear, inspiring, lyrical 
ring. In narrative he is clear and flowing. is quick 
to seize upon moral aspects, the strength of heroism. 


the tenderness of human love, or the sublimity of | 


faith in God.””—Christian Register (Boston). 


“ The verses are filled with a spirit of enthusiastic 
triotism. and cannot fai! to stir those who read 
hem.”—Golden Rule (Boston). 


SPECIAL OFFER 


No. I. offer 
All orders must be sent direct to 


which I think very well suited for declamation 

and admirably carries out the spirit of the theme ” ” 

Cardinal John Gibbon: “I read the ‘Colum 

bian Ode’ with enjoyment. The — is oppor- 
tunely chosen and creditably executed,” 
24 Pages, Illustrated. 


Single copies in Paper, 15 cents ; Cloth 25 cents 
25 copies in Paper to one addre n 300; 50 

Paper to one address, $5 00. 
every order for 50 copies or more 

copy of the PATRIOTIO READER (price $1°20) free. 


Columbus and His Discovery. 
A Popular Exercise. By Olive E. Dana. 
Price, 10 cts. 
Schoolroom Portrait of Columbus. 
A reproduction of the Giovo wood-cut por- 


trait. Size, 20x24. Price reduced to 
5° cts. 


Stencils 


| 


| cts.; Ship of Columbus, 


Upon receipt of $1.10 we willl send postpaid all of 
the above mentioned helps for Columbian Day. This 


will not be good after October 21. 


Kristopherus, the“ Christ 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The October number of Harper’s Magazine 
opens with an article entitled ‘*The Baptismal 
Font of America,”? by Frank H. Mason. The 
article is accompanied by fourteen illustrations. 
Theodore Child contributes a paper on ‘’ Paris 
Along the Seine,’’ which is profusely illustrated. 
Laurence Hutton’ description of bis ‘* Collection 
of Death-Maske”’ is continued, with seventeen 
illustrations. Banner writes a sketch of the 
well-known artist A. B. Frost. The article is ac- 
companied by fifteen illustrations from drawings 
by Mr. Frost, including a frontispiece engraving 
entitled “Sorcery”; also by a portrait of Mr. 
Frost drawn by J. W. Alexander. R. Canton 
Woodville, gives an account of his experiences at 
‘“‘ Tiger Hunting in Mysore,’’ which is illustrated. 
President Charles F. Thwing of the Western Re- 
serve University contributes a comprehensive arti- 
cle on ‘* Education in the Weat.’’ The fifth paper 
in James Russell Lowell’s series on the “ Old Eng- 
lish Dramatists, is on ‘the double-stars of our 
poetical firmament,’ Beanmont and Fletcher. 
The fiction of the number includes Mies Wilkins’s 
absorbing story, “ Jane Field.”” The eighth in- 
stallment of Mr. Howells’ ‘‘The World of 
Chance,” and a tale by Thomas A. Janvier, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Efferati Family.’”’ The number hav- 
ing been printed daring the last illness of George 
William Cartis, it contains no communication from 
him, but instead of his usual graceful essays in the 
Easy Chair, there are some short articles about 
the Easy Chair iteelf,’’ and on other timely topics. 
The November number will contain Mr. Curtis’s 
last contribution to the Easy Chair. Price, $4.00 
a year; single copies, 35 cents. New York: 
Franklin Square. Harper & Brothers. 


—The Review of Reviews for October introduces 
ita thousands of readers by its frontispiece to 
‘‘The Late George William Cartis, in the Easy 
Chair,’ taken by permission from Harper's 
Weekly, of which Mr. Cartis was the editor for 
many years. ‘* The Progress of the World,’’ the 
admirable digest of current topics, presents the busy 
American reader with a reliable survey of the 
world’s doings. A most interesting series of maps 
shows the quarantine stations of the neighborhood 
of New York, and the Cholera’s path across Rus- 
sia, The Record of Current Events summarizes 
the important facts that every intelligent man 
should know. Portraits of Daniel Dougherty and 
Lord Sherbrook and Mrs. Maybrick are in this 
department. The reproductions from leading car- 
toon papers show the current history of carrica- 
ture. The two great Americans, John G. Whit- 
tier and George William Curtis are appreciatively 
noticed, with portraits of each at varying ages. 
Mr. Stead’s notice of Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet is a 
timely and valuable contribution. Religious co- 
operation, local, national, and international, is a 
symposium of views of such men as Rev. Josiah 
T. F. Seward, Washington Gladden, Canon Free- 
mantle, F. W. Percy Bunting, speakers at the re- 
cent conference at Grindelwald, — with portraits. 
The selections of leading articles of the month 
prove that this is a thinking age. ‘Phe leading 
periodicals are discreetly reviewed Poetry and 
Art have suitable mention, as do the New Books. 
The Index to periodicals is a valuable feature of 
the Review of Reviews, Price, $2.50 a year. New 
York: 13 Astor Place. 


—The October Atlantic opens with an able pa- 
per by James C. Carter, entitled ‘‘ Mr. Tilden.’’ 
He gives an interesting résumé of Samuel J. Til- 
den’s place in public life. Mrs. Deland, in “ The 


Story of a Child,’’ gives some delightfal passages 
in the life of her heroine. Alexander Brown, 


OF INTEREST TO WRITERS. 


The United States Investor has decided to offer 
000 in prizes for essays of not more than one 
colamn each respecting American cities and towns. 
The following gentlemen have consented to act as 
a to award these prizes: Hon. Henry Cabot 
ge, of Mass.; Hon. Charles F. Crisp, of 
Georgia; Hon. Julians C. Burrows, of Michigan. 
The prizes will be subdivided as followe: For 
the best essay respecting any American city or 
town, $500; for the second best essay respecting 
city or $300; for the third 
essay respecting any American city or tewn, 
$200. Kach essay is to deal with the merits 
of the sity or town chosen as its subject, either as 
a desirable place of residence; as affording oppor- 
tunities for investment; as a place of peculiar 
location ; as @ place of unusually rapid growth; as 
& place in which an unusually large amount of 


a| capital and labor is employed in any particular 


industry; asa place possessed of great undevel- 
oped resources, such as water power, coal and 
iron, ete., which is peculiar because it has long 
escaped attention; as a place of great historical 
interest ; or as possessing any other claim to 
untque interest or special distinction. 

In awarding the prizes, the jadges will consider 
the literary merits of the essays, as well as the 
merits of the town or city described. They will 
not, however, go outside of the essay itself for 
evidence that the town or city possesses any special 
interest. Any claims which even a well-known 
city may have to distinction within the intent 
upon which these prizes are offered muat rest wholly 
upon what is said by the essayist within the space 
of the column allotted to him. This condition 
together with the consideration of literary merit, 
will give the essayists an even chance, All the 
essays which are intended for competition should 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 00., 3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass, 


be marked as such and f arded 7 
Btates Investor, 19 Pearl St. Beaton 


forms—for one 

those forms fae 
scrofula) is Cop. 

sumption. 

Purify your 
blood—that’s the first thing. Rid ‘it of the 
taints and poisons that make it easy for this 
dreaded disease to fasten its hold.” They jg 
you haven’t delayed too long, you can be 


From been ing to end, the remedy j 
Pierce’s Go den Medical Discovery, 
most potent blood-cleanser, strength-restorer 
and flesh-builder known to medical science’ 
Consumption, and every form of Serofula 
and blood-taint, all F weer to it. For Weak 
Lungs, Spitting of Blood, Bronchitis, Ast). 
ma, and all severe, lingering Coughs, it’s an 
unequaled remedy—and tae only one for the 
Blood and Lungs that’s guaranteed. If jt 
doesn’t benefit or cure, in every case, you 
have your money 


author of the ‘‘ Genesis of the United States,” has 
a paper on “ The English Occupancy of North 
America,” and incidentally endeavors to put Cap- 
tain John Smith back into his rightfaol obscurity, 
There is a Calabrian story by Elizabeth Cavazza, 
called “ Rocce and Sidora,’’ and with Mr. Cray. 
ford’s ‘* Don Orsino,’’ completes the fiction of the 
number. Mr. Hale’s amusing papers on “A New 
England Boyhood’’ are continued, and Boston 
Common and his associations with it, forms the 
subject of this new installment. Professor Shaler 
writes on ‘‘ The Betterment of Our Highways,” 
and Mary A. Jordan has an article on “ The (o!- 
lege for Women.”’ A poem by Edith M. Thomas, 
entitled ‘‘Arria,’’ another by Clinton Scollard, 
and some critical papers on ‘* The Naulahka and 
The Wrecker,’’? on ‘‘ Curzon’s Persia,”’ and on 
“Cavour as a Journalist,’’ with the usual reviews 
and Contributor’s Club, finieh a number of uniform 
interest throughout. Price, $4.00 a year; single 
“oe 35 cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
oston. 


— The October Arena contains the fourth and 
closing paper in the “‘ Brief for the Plaintiff,” in 
the now celebrated Bacon-Shakespeare case. [n 
this paper Mr. Edwin Reed groups in a masterly 
manner much strong internal evidence in favor of 
his side. In this issue is the closing of the Sympo- 
siam on Woman’s Dress,’’ prepared under the 
auspices of the National Council of Women of 
America. The papers in this issue are by Lady 
Harberton of England, Octavia W. Bates, Ph.D., 
Grace Greenwood, and Mrs. E. M. King. The 
papers treating serious moral, political, and re- 
formative problems are from the pens of emi- 
nent thinkers: ‘‘ Has Islam a Fature? ‘' The 
Negro Question in the South’’; ‘Should the 
House of Representatives be Limited to its Present 
Number ? ‘* Social and Economic [nflaences of the 
Bicycle, The Church and the World,’’ Astro- 
logy Fin de Siécle,” ‘‘A Plea for the Prohibition 
Party,’’ aud “ The True Character of Christopher 
Colambns.’”’ The Arena has long since forged its 
way into the very forefront of the great liberal 
and progressive reviews. Now it enters the field 
of literary criticism in such ways 2s to command 
attention, The Bacon-Shakespeare controversy 
will elicit the attention of eminent critics. Price, 
$5.00 a year ; single copies, 50 cents. Boston: 
The Arena Publishing Co. 


— The opening article of the New England 
Magazine ‘In the Ossipee Glens,’’ by Lucy Lar- 
com, describes a favorite haunt of Whittier, with 
@ profusion of illustrations. Arthur Wentworth 


Eaton describes Acadian Province-by-the 
Sea.’”? The article is finely illustrated with per 
cil and pen sketches by Louis A. Holman. vee 
lumbus and His Friends’’ is valuable bistorics 
essay,’’ by Isaac Bassett Choate. Kverett 
Hubbard’s poem, The Three Ships,” is an 
tertaining supplement to Mr. Choate's paper 
Hon. L. G. Power writes on “ The Whereabouts 
of Vinland.”” The revolution of Venezuela 
timeliness to the article on ‘‘ The Republic of Ven- 
ezuela,”’? by Don Nicaner Bolet-Paraza. WwW 
Blackburn Harte contributes the first paper o 
series on ‘‘The Philosophical Basis of Fiction: 
Charles Edwin Markham bas a fine poem, 
Harvest Song.”” Richard Marsh has the 
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Heals the Sores. 


Restores the 
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and Smell. 


Try the Cure. =FEVER 


eable. 
A particle 1s applied into each nostril and is 
Price 50 cents a' by mail, 


KLY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
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installment of an amusing story, “‘A Prophet.’’ 
Madison Cawein, the Kentucky poet, contributes 
a strong allegorical poem, “'The Ordeal.’”’ Stuart 
Sterne sings sweet and low in “ Vespers” and 


‘* Matins. It is a very interesting number. 
Price, $3.00 a year; single copies, 25 cents. 
Boston, 


— The Eclectic for October is a number of rare 
interest and variety. One of the most interesting 
problems in psychology is ably discussed under the 
title of ‘‘ Imagination in Dreams,’’ by Frederick 


Greenwood. The account of ‘‘ The First Ascent 
of Mont Blane,’’ by Richard will be 
read with much interest. ‘‘ The of Dining ”’ 
many will find full of pleasure and profit. Mrs. 
Andrew Crosse chats entertainingly under the 
caption ‘‘ Old Memories Interviewed ’’; Sir Robt. 
Ball contributes a paper on ‘ Mars,”’ giving all 
the latest reliable facts and tions concern- 
ing that planet. Mr. John W. Hales is the author 
of a fascinating study of the noted people and the 
intellectual conditions of ‘‘ The Last Decade of the 
Nineteenth Century.”’ Cholera is discussed under 
the title ‘‘ Cholera and Cleanliness in Russia,’’ and 
an other excellent paper is presented by Dr. 
Yorke-Davis, which he calls ‘‘ Health and Condi- 
tion.’’ There are several good stories, bright 
short articles and poems. New York: E. R. 
Pelton. 


—“‘A Few Words About Cholera,”’ with special 
relation to children, is the leading article in The 
Mother's Nursery Guide for October. A popular, 


practical article on Bacteria (the second of a most 
interesting series) is by Dr. William B. Canfield. 
‘* Moral Education,’’ and ‘‘ Personal Experiences 
in Home Training,’’ are exceedingly useful papers 
by well-known writers. A score of other brief 
articles on as many eubjects tend to make this one 
of the most helpful of recent numbers. A free 
sample copy may be had by addressing the pub- 
Publishing Co., 5 Beekman St., 
ew York, 


— The October number of the Jenness Miller 
Illustrated Magazine is quite up to its usual high 
standard. The frontispiece is a handsome fall- 


length portrait of a charming American girl, Lady 
Randolph Churchill. There is also a handsome 
picture and a a kindly sketch of Baroness Bur- 
dett Coutts, from the penof Mre. George Augus- 
tus Sala. Mrs. Jenness Miller has a timely and 
interesting article, and other well-known writers 
contribute seasonable and interesting papers. 
New York City: 114 Fifth Avenue. Jenness 
Miller Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine for Septem- 
ber; terms, $2.00a year. New York: William M. 
Oe 

é Forum for October; terms, $5.00 a year. New 
York. Forum Pub. Co. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal for October; terms, $5 

ayear. Philadelphia: Curtis Pub. Co. 
he Chautauquan for October; terms, $2.00 a year, 
Meadville, Pa.: Dr. T. L. Flood. 

The Homiletic Review for October; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

New England Magazine for October; terms, $3 00 
ayear. Boston: New England Magazine Corpora- 


on. 

The North American Review for October; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York: 3 Kast 14th Street. 

The Californian Illustrated og for October ; 
ed ayear. San Francisco: The Californian 


Romance for October; terms, $2.50 a year. New 
- Nicholas for October; terms. a year. New 
Tee: + P 
© Chaperone for September; terms &@ year. 
ng, for ober; terms, $8.00 a year. New 
York: 299 Fifth Avenue, 
Education, for October; terms, $3.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: 50 Bromfield St. 
The Journal of the Franklin Institute, for Octo- 
i 00a year. Philadelphia: The Frank- 
The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health, 
for October; terms, $150 a year, New York: 
Fowler & Wells Co. 
The American Naturalist for October; terms, $4.00 
a year. Philadelphia: Binder & Kelly. 
he Eclectic, for October; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: E. R. Pelton. 
The Overland Monthly, for October; terms, $3.00 
a&year. San Francisco: Overland Monthly Pub. Co. 
he Arena, for October; terms, $5.00 a year. Bos 
ton: Arena Pub. Co. 
The Atlantic Monthly, for October; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Boston: Houg ton, Miffiln & Oo. 
Godey’s for October; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: Godey Pub. Co. 
Our Little Ones and the Nursery, for October; 
terms, $1.50 a year. Boston: Russell Pub. Co. 
The Treasury of Religious Thou, for October; 
terms, $2.50 year. New York: E. H. Treat. 
Jenness Milier Illustrated Monthly, for October; 
terms, $1.00a year. New York: Jenness Miller Co. 
Educational Review, for October; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 


Opposite Grace Church. NEW YORK. 


The most centrally located hotel in the 
city, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. Recently enlarged by a 
new and handsome addition that doubles its 
former capacity. The new Dining Room is 
one of the finest specimens of Colonial Dec- 
oration in this country. 


eow WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. WY. 


Teachers’ Agency 
OF rs 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished. 


BE. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
160 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces, Cattalogues on application. 

» ‘or 00 
, 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


TIT. you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 
description,—School Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, &c ,—send to William B. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, 858 
and 853 Sixth Avenue, New Nork,. Cat- 
alogues on application. Importations promptly 
made. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. | 
Write Letters. 

Common Scheel Literature. 

Leyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Unrivelied Outline 

Peterson’s Constitution. 

Sheppard’s Science. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 721, 
PUBLISH 

Andersen’s Histories and Hist’| Readers. 

Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 

Keetel’s French Course. 

BReed’s Werd Lessons. 

Reed & Kellegg’s Lessens in English. 

Kellogg’s Bhetoric, and Literature. 

Hutchisen’s Physielogy aud Hygiene. 


. D. WILLIAMS, 4 H. I. SMITH. 
wt Ave., 5 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


RE , A Complete History of Britain 
THE EM PI and the British Beau- 
tifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“Aa delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
ressed yet complete mietery, adapted in every particular 
class-room use. A more ty con- 

f, with its 
pak and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.’ 


—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 

receipt of published price. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 KE. 17th St.. New York. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
B Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


UPERINTENDENTS, 


TEACHERS, 
ATTENTION! 


uve Want a local agent in every city and town in 
€ country to receive subscriptions for the Journal 
A Education and American Teacher. Will not in- 
rirtere with your professional work in the least. 
iberal commissions. Write at once. 
Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


NEW Yearly Subscription to the 
NE Journal of Education will 
free 


secure 
one year’s subscription to the 
OGRAPHICAL MAGASINE (monthly, 82.00 a 
Ena. Pus. Co., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


OPIUM: hine Sabie Cured in 10 
oO a pay 
DR.J. STEPHENS, 


STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing, 
For and apply at the 
ewb corner of Exeter eet, Boston. 
H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL 80HOO 
E. H. Principal. 


HOOL 
ulars ess 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 
NOBMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA 
both catal the 


ogues, address 
principal, A. G. Boypmn, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. tal address the 


L SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
NORMA 


J. G@, GREENOUGH, President. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


TIME to be looking ahead now. You are settled for the year, are beginning to get your new work into grooves, 
and can begin to look beyond the day’s duties. What are your plans for the future? Are you going to 
stay where you are, or are you going to rise? It is easier to rise than it used to be. if one really deserves to rise, 
Some people who used to teach don’t 0 E Some people who used to teach for small salaries are teaching for 
teach any more; they can’t get places. bigger ones. because it has been discovered that they teach well, 
f you have superior ability you can prove it in these ays, and secure positions accordingly. How?’ Firat, by reall 
doing superior work. Second, by going to associations and mingling, LOOKIN more widely known. Third, an 
with other teachers, 80 that your work may be compared and made most important of all, by en- 
rolling, and keeping enrolled. in a reputable Teachers’ Agency. The Agency makes tt a business to find out how 
ee work you are doing. and it has facilities for finding out just where that work is wanted and will 
é paid for. It will say for you what modesty will prevent your saying for yourself, and it will put you AHEAD. 


THE SCHOOL BULEETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


L Y during the past four months have we been filling positions, and daily 

have new vacancies come in. Many of the best positions in Colleges, 
State Normals, Academies, and city echools have been filled by us this season. August and September 
are two of our best months. Many vacancies are now filled by us on very Short notice. Send for 
Hand-Book. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BRIDGE & SCOTT, Managers. {10 Tremont Street, Boston. 
We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been success- 
ful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have had good training and who have been willing 
to accept comparatively small salaries to begin because of their inexperience. To all such teachers we 
extend an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us 
to believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
mon ace, | ve. a Ave., | 371 Main Street, | 12014 So.Spring St., | 48 Washington Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. New York, Chicago, Ill, | Hartford, Conn. | LosAngele » Cal, Portland: 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We want first-class 
teachers for all grades, and want them now. Send stamp for application-form. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO. H, P. FRENCH, Manager, 
H. P. FRENCH, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
Al H RS FOR FALL VACANCIES. 
Registration Form sent on application. 
EASTERN TEACHERS ACENCY, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ie UNION TEACHERS AGENCY Supplies Teachers with positions and 


Schools with first-class Teachers. Charges no enroliment fee, but earns commissions. 
Sixteen hundred teachers actually piaced by this Agency. Send stamp for blanks. 
W. D. KERR, 44 EAst 147TH St., NEw YORK. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


an incr , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


} Proprietors, 


FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-like | AMERICAN 
No Fi E, E service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or SCHOOL 
Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, 
or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamp. BUREAU. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. Estab. 1885. 


New Hngland Bureau of Hducation, 


3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has  gpines a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 
My Dear Dr. Orcutt: NoRWALK, CONN., Sept. 19, 1892. 
Your letter of 17th Sept. is received. You are correct in supposing that I wished 
you to act for me and in my interests, as if you were the head of the school. The time 
was soshort that I could not well do otherwise; and allow me to add that I did so with 
entire confidence in the excellence of your judgment. Your experience has been such that 
I felt perfectly safe in putting the responsibility on you. I believe that there are other 
excellent teachers’ bureaus, but I did not feel like putting a matter of so much importance 
to me wholly in the hands of amy other. If I had insisted on seeing the candidate or cor- 
responding with him, I might have lost the opportunity to engage the gentleman whom you 
have selected, and been forced to take an inferior teacher. 
I expect Mr. M ’s work will prove your judgment of him correct. His esti 
mate of himself makes him strong where I am weak, and that is what I want. 

Yours cordially, E. H. WILSON. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Special Trial Trip Offer. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Four months, from September 1, ’92, to January 1, '93, 


Kor 50 Cents. 


i uce the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION to teachers not now taking the 
pa . fang oe ge enatal offer, believing that at the end of the four months they 
will become permanent subscribers. pai 

Any subscriber sending us five “ trial trips ” at 50 cts. each will receive six months 
credit on their own subscription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Remedy Free. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina 
PILES curein 10 days.Never returns; no purge; 


make 100 PER CENT and win $74.8 CASH Prise 

AGENTS on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes F returns; No Dui 
4 ite » rid n. 276 B’waw. no saive; nosupposi 

Samnle free. Territory. De B ema possive tue vietim teted 


simple cure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 


we WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 


lease mention this Jeurnal. terers. Addrecs 4. REKVES, Bos $890, New York City 
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Vol. XXXVI.—No. 14, 


New Edition of ‘Magnus’ Elementary Mechanics. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY MECHANICS 


Introductory to the Study of Physical Science. 
DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


a.) 
NEW EDITION, Bewritten and Enlarged. (Thireiosh Thousan 
With numerous Exercises, Examples, and Examination Questions, ee 
and 131 Wood-cuts. By Sir PHitip MaGNus, B.Sc., B.A., author of Class-Bo 
on “ Hydrostatics and Pneumatics,” etc. Fcap, 8vo. pp. xvi.-371, $1.20. 


SOLUTIONS 2. EXERCISES and EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
in Magnus’ Elementary Mechanics. 
For the use of Teachers only. Fcap, 8vo, pp. ii.—186., $1.50 net. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent on receipt of price by the publishers. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 East 16th St., New York. 
Silver, Burdett & Company, 


G6 HANCOCK AV., BCSTON, 
Publish the Normal Course in Reading, prepared by Miss EMMA . Topp, Trair 
ing Teacher, Aurora, II]., and Supt. W. B. PowEtt, A. M., Washington, D.C. This is 
the most sensible, progressive, and satisfactory series of Readers and Charts now before 
the public. g@> Send for terms for iutroduction. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL. D., iy se , 
matic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Tr ng an 
Culture? and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. gy | 
HENRY L SOUTHWICK, A. M., Bec’y, 
eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


(Chartered by the State.) 


CLARA PowER EDGERLY, Principal, and Teacher 
ot Deisarte. 

HOWARD M TICKNOR, head of Dramatic Dept. 

MARIE WARE LAUGHTON, Teacher of Voice Culture. 


Prof D. L. MAULSBY, of Tufts College, Teacher of 
Literature. 

HELEN L. BLACKWELL, of Boston University, 
Teacher of Physical Culture. 


d- 
Degree of Bachelor of Oratory in two years; Master of Oratory in three. Post graduate course all a 
vanes” Statue Posing, taught by the originator, a feature. Weekly and Monthly Recitals. Lecture course 
free to pupils Saturday class for teachers and professional men_ Light and airy rooms in BOYLSTON 
BuILDING, cor. Boylston and Tremont Sts. Send for catalogue : 62 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Preparing Read 


THE BEGINNING OF SCHOOL LIFE. 


By MARY A. SPEAR, With Over Three Hundred Drawings 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. | By D. R. AUGSBURG 


Boards. Price, 50 cents. 


Miss Spear has no superior in this country as a teacher of the art of 
teaching children how to begin school life, and D. R. Augsburg is a genius 
in the art of helping teachers to draw easily every-day objects upon the 
blackboard. 

A good foundation is nowhere more needed than in the teaching of read- 
ing and in learning to read. Many a primary teacher who means well 
utterly fails because she does not understand the nature or amount of 
preparatory work necessary before a child is able to read from a book with 
ease and with a natural expression. With this book in hand no teacher 
need fail in teaching reading with eminent success, whatever book she uses 
with the pupils. The author begins at the foundation and tells just what 
preparation should be made at home ; following this with the preparation at 


school. 


From Cou. FRANCIS W. PARKER. Prin. Cook 
County Normal School, Englewood, Ill.: ‘| regard 
Miss Spear as one of the best teachers in this coun 


try. ‘Her book is like herself,—full of thought and || 


suggestions. Miss Spear is one of the few teach 
ers who always teaches from a fundamental prin- 
ciple, and I can cordially recommend her littie kK 
to all my fellow-teachers.”’ 


From JOHN 8S. HAYES. Prin Forster School. Som 

, Mass: “itis worth its weight in gold! No 

teacher of beginners can afford to be without it. it 
is full of helps and suggestions.”’ 


From E. Supt. Schools, San Rer- 
nardino, Cal.: *'‘ Preparing to Read’ is the best 
book for primary teachers that I have ever read. I 
regard it as the most valuable contribution to educa- 
Sional literature that hast appeared for many years. 
It its price were its weigh in gold, I should say that 


| irom W. W. STETSON, Supt. Schools, Auburn, 


: “There are many good things in this world 
There are not many best. Preparing to Read be 
ongs to the latter class. [congratulate you on the 
blessing it will be to the primary teachers of the 
United States.” 


From PrRor. M. G. BRUMRAUGH, Huntingdon, 
Pa.’ “I desire to commend most heartily Miss 
Spear’s and Prof. Angmar "3 Preparing to Read. 
To my mind it is an ideal kK, furnishing both a 
theory of specific value and ample material for its 
application.” 


From WILL 8. MonROE, Supt. Schools. Pasadena, 
Cal. : ** Miss Spear is, mdeed, one of the truly artist- 
teachers of this day and generation, and this record 
of her experience will prove an inspiration and heip 
to thousands of men and women who never came in 


no primary teacher could afford to be without a | Contact with the author.” 
capy. 


Addresass 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O, 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 

Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


HO RTH AND. Sheula ic Some. 


The Journal of Education, in speaking of th 
superiority of the Isaac PITMAN system, ease: 

** No other system caters for the school like this one. 
Shorthand, sooner or later, will have to be tan ht in 
the schools, for the parents of children will demand it.’ 

Fhonography,” 40 cents. 

ake Lessons, Metropolitan Schoo! of Isaac Pitma 

Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., Cor. 17th Street. ™ 7 

Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free. 


TSAAC PITHAN & SONS, & Kast 14th &t.. New York. 


-| $750 each. Apply at once to 


SPECIAL OFFER No. 2. 


For Columbian Day, 


October 21, 1892. 


The Discovery of America. 


A MEMORIAL OF COLUMBUS. 
By ABBIE M. HARVEY. 
One of the best exercises for Columbian Day yet 


Price, 15 cents, 


Exercises on The American Flag. 


By WARREN WINTHROP. 
Price, 20 cents. 


Columbus, or Discovery Day. 
A Series of Tableaus. 


By Supt. JoHN KEYNTON. 
Price, 10 cents. 


SPECIAL we will send, postpald, a 


of the above mentioned 
No. 2. helps for Columbian Day. 


This offer will not be good after Oct. 21. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


BUNTING 


When you buy Flags you want 
the best. Government Stand- 
ard is the best ; the largest flag 
dealers in the U.S. are G. W. 
SIMMONS & CO., Oak Hall, 
Boston, Mass. Dealers in Mil- 


Write for a 


GARNERED CEMs 


A superb collection of new and standard Sunda 
School Songs and Hymna, representing nearly 
Hymn Writers and 100 Composers. Contains the 
celebrated sacred songs that have made Mr. Paliner'g 
name famous wherever the English language is spok. 
en. 192 pages of choice words and music, clearly and 
legibly printed, and handsomely bound in boards, 
Price 35 cents postpaid 


LITTLE SACRED SONGS 


For LITTLE SINGERS, 


A new and most appropriate collection of songs 
the Primary Department of the Sunda Nohooh Net 
and standard words and music. The Editor has th, 
happy faculty of writing songs that please the chjjq. 
ren,and shows to the best advantage in this. his latest 
worl: in that direction. 160 pp. bound in boaris, 
Price 35 cents postpaid. 

CHOIR LEADERS: ‘Send 10 cts. for sample of Ms. 
si isitor, containing new anthems each month, 

—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root Music Co.. The John Church 
Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New Y 


NEW ENGLAND 


Bureau of Education 


REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINED 
AND DESERVES THE CONFIDENCE AND PAT- 
RONAGE OF 80 LARGE A CONSTITUENCY oF 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL OVER 
THE NATION. 

1. Because tt is the oldest Teachers’ Agency 
in New England, having been established 
in 1876. 

2. Because its Manager for the last eleven 
years ts a professional educator, and has 
become familiar with the condition and wants 
of every grade of schools, and the necessary 
qualifications of teachers. 

3. Because the number of our candidates is 
large and embraces many of the ablest teach- 
ers, male and female, in the profession. 


itary Uniforms. in th 
Flag Catalogue. 4. Because all applications for teachers re- 
ceive prompt and — attention. 
F L A G S 5. Because our pledge for fair dealing and 
devotion to the interests of our patrons has 
been redeemed. 


Ye No charge to school officers. 
WANTED, circulars sent FREE. 


In an Industrial Training School in Idaho. men} Legister now for Autumn vacancies ; for Winter 
to fill the positions of Carpenter, Blacksmith, and | and Spring as well, as the demand is constant 


Wagon Maker, as teachers. Candidates must have Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
been trained in some Polytechnic School. Salary, pply 3 ot Bt., 


LACKBOARD 
CLOTH. 


36 in. wide per yd., 75 cts. 
48 in. wide, $1.00 


Special discounts to Boards of Education. 
WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, 59 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
School and College Text Books and School Supplies. 


The 1892 and ’983 Edition 


IS NOW READY. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY, 


Including Geographical News of the Year, 
With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. 


Forms and 


IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


WANTED, 


Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 
with salaries varying from $30 to $50 per month. 
Normal graduates preferred, but many others 
accepted. Apply to 
HIRAM OROUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Supt. of Schools, 


tion revised and renewed to date. 


60 cents; without Maps, 50 cents. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geography ever published. 
signed as an outline of work for the teacher. 


the Appendix give mileage of railroads, population, reigning sovereigns, and other informa- 


FISHER, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
It is de- 


The statistical tables contained in 


This book is in octavo form, bound in substantial cloth. Price, with Perforated Maps, 


Supplement to the Essentials of Geography. 


By G. C. 


Address 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR, for 1892 and ’93. 


FISHER, 


Supt. of Schools, Pawtucket, R. I. 
_ This pamphlet is contained in Fisher's “ Essentials of G 
Important geographical events for the year ending Sept. 1, 1892. 
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